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YOUNG PEOPLE, 



Foreword 



TODAY THE United States is one of the most powerful 
nations in the world, and it is a democracy. Its chief 
rival, struggling for world domination, is a nation which 
stands for the antithesis of democracy, dictatorship. It 
is of great importance for the future of both the world 
and the United States that the democratic way of life 
and frame of government be clearly understood and 
appreciated. There is no better way to assist that under- 
standing than by examining the origins of the United 
States; by appreciating the reasons for the founding of 
this country; by knowing the people who accomplished 
this; by being aware of their sacrifices and struggles to 
build a life in a wilderness and ultimately to create a 
new nation dedicated to the principles of freedom. Such 
an appreciation and understanding of the early history 
of the United States is one of the surest ways to preserve 
today in the twentieth century the freedoms that were 
attained by so much effort and strife on the part of the 
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founders. 

These freedoms, however, did not grow spontaneously 
in the soil of the New World. Many had their origins 
in the history of Europe. For this reason American colo- 
nial history cannot begin with the arrival of the first 
settlers in the early seventeenth century. Long before 
they were born, many events and changes had taken 
place in the Old World that were to shape their lives. 
The history of these developments in Europe is, in fact, 
part of the history of early America. 

This book is not a text, and its purpose is quite dif- 
ferent from that of a textbook. Its aim is to help stu- 
dents of American history in secondary school to 
understand, to appreciate and, above all, to enjoy the his- 
tory of the colonial period. By tying together the Euro- 
pean heritage of the settlers and the development of the 
thirteen colonies, I have tried to convey the debt owed 
to Europe as well as the original contributions to the 
history of freedom made by the colonists themselves. 

This book is the outcome of my teaching American 
history to secondary school students. Their enthusiasm 
and interest are in large part responsible for this book. 
It is to them all, and most particularly to my students of 
the Potomac School in Washington, D.C, that I owe 
a debt of gratitude. I want to express my thanks to Miss 
Marion Weber for her help in typing the manuscript, 
and I also want to thank Mr. Allen T. Klots, Jr., of 
Dodd, Mead & Company for his encouragement and 
help, I am particularly pleased and touched that Miss 
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FOREWORD 

Lois Williams was persuaded to provide her imaginative 
illustrations. I most especially want to thank my hus- 
band for his untiring help in editing and above all for 
thinking that I could write it at all 

PATRICIA C. ACHESON 
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America's Colonial Heritage 



In the Beginning 



IMAGINE A TIME, 400 years ago, when this land lay dark 
and silent and unknown. In those days the sun rose from 
the Atlantic and passed over the quiet miles from East 
to West, its rays lighting rivers, forests, fields, setting 
finally in the waters of the Pacific . . < exactly as it 
does today. What it saw, though, as it crossed the sky 
was very different. Instead of towering cities linked 
together by highways, airlanes and railroads, there was 
only the quiet forest, sparsely inhabited by scattered 
Indian tribes. Flocks of wild birds were the skyborne of 
those days. Where high-powered cars rush today, only 
the fleet-footed deer roamed. So it was . . . 400 years 
ago. Today, where once was wilderness, lies a great and 
powerful nation; a nation made up of 162,000,000 
people; a nation vast in industry, advanced in education, 
in science, a leader in world aifairs. Where rivers then 
flowed undisturbed down to the sea now rise great cities 
with towering skyscrapers. Seaports busy with ships 
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bringing goods from all parts of the world dot the coasts. 
Inland, where the Indian trailed his game are more cities 
and towns with churches, schools, libraries, and many 
with giant factories filling the air with the smoke of 
production. Mountains, once lofty barriers, are now 
tamed, crisscrossed with railroads and highways, tunneled 
deep with mine shafts. Silver, gold, coal, iron, and copper, 
once hidden, are pouring out to add to the great wealth 
and might of this nation. 

How did all this come into being? From where did the 
men and women who built this nation come? Upon what 
foundation does this country, with its dedication to free- 
dom, rest? Unlike the dragon's teeth of old, the people 
of these United States did not mushroom out of the soiL 
They came across the vast ocean singly and in groups, 
each with a purpose and a heritage* The story of the 
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United States is the story of these men and women who 
left the Old World and created a nation in the New. 
The story of our freedoms lies in the combination of the 
heritage from Europe and the challenge of America. It 
lies in the adaptation of the traditions and beliefs of 
Europe to the demands and environment of the North 
American continent. To understand the history of the 
United States it is important to realize that this country 
is the product of a civilization which was well estab- 
lished; that the laws, principles, religions, and language 
reflect as clearly our link with Europe as do the very 
names of many of our states and cities. The story of the 
400 years is a continuous and exciting one. When this 
land lay unknown and unexplored, forces were at work 
across the ocean, ideas were brewing, changes were be- 
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ing made which shaped the Eves and minds of men who 
were to turn the wilderness into a mighty nation. It is the 
story of how such a miracle came to be and what it 
created that shall now be told. 



Breaking the Bonds 



TODAY, IN THE mid-twentieth century, almost all the 
hidden corners of the world have been explored and 
their secrets revealed. With the development of the air- 
plane, the remotest places are now closely linked, and 
distance is now measured in hours instead of days and 
months. Communication between the farthest outposts 
is now quick with radio and telegraph. At this particular 
moment in history even the conquest of outer space is 
a possibility. But it was not always so. 

In the years before the great sea explorations of the 
fifteenth century, to most people the explored world 
was a small and limited place. The area that was known 
at all was neither accurately drawn on a map nor were 
its possibilities fully realized. Europe and the Near East 
were the heart of western civilization. The Far East 
was a vague concept, far away, hard to reach, and a land 
of pagan mystery. North Africa to the Pillars of Hercu- 
les was known, but beyond the fringe lay the fearful 
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unknown. Eastern Europe with the great steppe land of 
Russia was virtually unknown except to a small group of 
almost wild tribes. To the far west lay the limitless 
Atlantic, an unconquerable barrier. Tales abounded of 
almost legendary Norsemen who had dared to sail west- 
ward, but fears of horrible monsters and a nagging fear 
that the world might really be flat and the ocean the edge 
of it kept voyagers to the confines of the comfortable and 
safe waters of the Mediterranean. 

Within these limited boundaries of the world life went 
on, however. Just as geographical knowledge was very 
different from that of today, so was life in civilized 
Europe. The nations which make up a modern map of 
Europe were nonexistent. The one great nation of olden 
times, the Roman, had long since collapsed under the 
attacks of the Germanic tribes from the North and the 
East. Gone were the armies, the roads, and the legal sys- 
tem that had held the mighty Roman world together. In- 
stead, in the centuries after the fall of Rome Europe was 
split into many little principalities or dukedoms, and the 
system that had evolved to cope with the necessities of 
maintaining life was feudalism. 

The feudal system was bom of necessity and lasted 
only as long as that .necessity. The essentials of life, food, 
and protection were guaranteed under feudal law. A 
castle with its fortresslike walls arose to provide pro- 
tection, while under its shadow lay the fields tilled by the 
serfs, growing the necessary food for the military lord 
and his knights. This system gradually came into being 
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during the eighth century to provide some means of or- 
der and livelihood in a world without a central law- 
enforcing government. In this system a man's life and 
fortunes were dictated by his birth. To be the son of a 
lord meant to lead the life of a lord; the son of a serf, the 
life of a serf. Nowhere was individual ability or merit 
recognized in this system. The rigid laws of feudal so- 
ciety had to be adhered to or else the system failed, and 
chaos would result. Life as we know it was nonexistent. 
Clothes, food, and entertainment were of the sort that 
could be provided locally. Trade, first and always de- 
pendent on peace and then on adequate transportation 
and communication, was virtually at a standstill Life was 
lived as in a box, and men's minds and imaginations were 
similarly enclosed. 

Such a system, even considering the necessity which 
had created it, could never have succeeded even for a 
short time, had it existed alone. But along with and above 
the practical feudal system, providing the spiritual and 
the guiding light of men's consciences, was the great 
Christian Church. Throughout this period of darkness, 
in the years between the end of Rome and the beginning 
of the modern world, the Roman Catholic Church 
was the center and driving force keeping the unruly 
lords in check. The Church regulated society. In a prac- 
tical sense the Church kept the feudal system from des- 
troying itself because it enforced its laws which limited 
the "fighting season," thus assuring a peaceful period for 
planting and harvesting. 
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At no time was the power of the head of the Church, 
the Pope, so great and his word such law as during the 
peak of feudalism. All princes, dukes, and even kings 
were his vassals, and the terrible threat of excommunica- 
tion kept the civil world in check. Should defiance arise 
and excommunication (the denying to an individual of 
the services and blessing of the church) fail to bring the 
offender back into line, the Pope had the even greater 
and more terrible weapon of interdict. An interdict 
prevented any religious service of any sort in the land 
ruled by the rebellious king. No king could withstand 
the resulting wrath of his subjects, so even the mightiest 
recognized the superiority of the Pope, making him 
indeed next to God in power. 

In the realm of ideas and spiritual matters also the 
Church was dominant. All learning or thinking of any 
sort was controlled by the clergy. The rules as to what 
people could think or believe were as severe and rigid 
as the rules dictating their daily lives. Life from morning 
until night, from birth to death, for both classes of 
society, lord and serf, was as rigid and uncompromising 
as it has ever been in the history of the world. That was 
feudalism at its height, a far cry from life in the present 
world. 

What brought about the decline of feudalism? What 
forces began to undermine its strong foundations? In 
the first instance the necessity of maintaining life and 
order in small localities caused the evolution of the feudal 
system in the days after the fall of the Roman Empire* 

9 
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Over the centuries which followed, two main forces so 
changed the way of life in Europe that they eventually 
removed the reason for feudalism. 

One was the gradual development in Europe of strong 
rulers or kings, who swallowed up lesser feudal holdings 
and laid the first foundations for the rise of the national 
states. This phenomenon was natural and inevitable. 
Originally most feudal lords were of more or less equal 
strength. As the years passed, the obvious happened. 
Great houses began to emerge to whom the lesser ones 
owed allegiance, as a result of conquest or strategic mar- 
riages which linked large land holdings. The stronger 
lords began to absorb the holdings of the weaker. The 
Duke of Normandy, for instance, with the conquest of 
England in 1066, became overnight king of a great area 
of land, Normandy and Britain, and a serious rival to the 
king of France. Instead of one Christian tie alone for all 
of Europe, rivalries and national interests began to 
emerge. Although until the late Middle Ages the Pope 
was still recognized as supreme over all the rulers of 
Europe, the increased power of these kings naturally 
challenged his actual control over their affairs. Power 
leads to independence, and the organization of central 
governments put much greater power in the hands of the 
kings. This increased strength was to lead gradually to 
their rivaling the power of the Pope, challenging what 
had hitherto been unchallenged. This growth of the 
national states, though slow, was to be in the end one of 
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the factors most responsible for the end of the feudal 
system. 

The other force whose effect on Europe was to be 
more Immediate as well as far-reaching was from the 
outside, the conquest of the Holy Land by the infidel 
Turks. Although the center of the Western Christian 
Church was in Rome, the Catholic Church had always 
considered Jerusalem the heart of its faith and had guar- 
anteed its safety. The land where Christ had been born 
was sacred soil, and its fall to the Turks was intolerable 
to Christendom. The Holy War, or the Crusade, was 
proclaimed by Pope Urban II in 1096. 

This call to arms came at a strategic time for the Pope, 
as it gave him an opportunity to remind the powerful 
feudal dukes and early kings of their primary duty to 
the Church and to reaffirm his control over them. Thus 
he really had two motives in calling the Christian coun- 
tries to arms: one religious, to regain the Holy Land, 
and the second to strengthen his control in European 
political or temporal affairs. 

But this move, designed to bolster the sagging bonds 
of feudalism, ultimately resulted in the opposite. It was 
the Crusades which shook feudal foundations to their 
very roots and opened up the way for an entirely differ- 
ent era in Europe, one which saw the beginning of mod- 
ern times. Once the Europeans broke away from the 
close confines of Europe and broadened their horizons, 
the foundations of the feudal system were hopelessly 
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weakened, and they gave way to the forces that led to 
the modern world. 

The way was prepared for the rise of the middle 
class, the development of trade, the struggle for rep- 
resentative government, and the loosening of the bonds 
on men's minds which was to lead to inventions, dis- 
coveries, explorations, and ultimately to the Reformation. 
Forces were unleashed that were to result in discovering 
worlds beyond the limits of the European continent 
and eventually to the founding of a great nation to the 
west 
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Neither Lord oor Serf 



IN THE UNITED STATES today one of the most significant 
things is the lack of class distinctions. A man may achieve 
great heights in a profession, in business or in the gov- 
ernment, regardless of his birth. His success in life is 
more dependent on his ability than on any other single 
factor. What a sharp contrast to feudal days, when a 
man's entire life was determined solely by the accident 
of birth! Until this rigid two-class system of the lord 
and the serf could be loosened, all progress was virtually 
at a standstill The middle class, a class of neither lord nor 
serf, had to come into being before the shackles of the 
medieval world could really be thrown off. As a new 
way of life unfolded in the years following the Crusades 
and new ways of doing things began, the men who ac- 
complished these things could not fit into the ancient 
established pattern. They broke away from the prison 
of feudal society and created a new way of life and a new 
social and economic class of citizens. This life and class 
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were principally created by and dependent upon trade. 
During the era of the Crusades (1096 to 1 204) the eyes 
of the feudal westerners were opened wide to a new and 
luxurious way of life in the East. As Crusaders en- 
countered the ways of the East, it became very clear to 
them how uncomfortable and backward were their own 
fortresslike homes in the West. Life had been acceptable 
to them in the cold, dank castles because they had never 
known anything else. But when confronted with rich 
materials, velvets and silks, foods of incomparable deli- 
cacy, spiced and peppered, jewels and rugs to beautify 
and add to daily comfort, the rough Crusader was more 
than dissatisfied with his standard of living at home. 
Western kings and nobles were ashamed of their rela- 
tive poverty in the face of the wealth of their Eastern 
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NEITHER LORD NOR SERF 
opposites. Lesser knights and soldiers discovered that 
they too could share in these riches and better their lot. 
It was not very long before some of the religious fervor 
left the hearts of the Christian army and was replaced by 
a worldly desire, not only to have these luxuries but to 
become rich by trading in them. Thus, in a relatively 
short period of time (a little over a hundred years), 
erstwhile knights and soldiers dropped their arms and be- 
came traders. A middle and independent class came into 
being. 

Hand in hand with the beginnings of trade grew 
towns. The countryside of Europe and England became 
dotted with new trading centers, growing yearly in size 
and in wealth, as more and more goods from the East 
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were imported and sold. As trade grew in volume and 
variety, the old and easy system of barter became out- 
moded and impossible. When trade was in its infancy, a 
traveling merchant could hope to barter a strip of velvet 
for a meal and a bed, but when business grew voluminous 
and complex this kind of trade was impossible, and money 
as a medium of exchange had to come into being. With 
the more widespread use of money, education became a 
real necessity. Reading, writing, and arithmetic were in- 
dispensible to the running of a business. Also as trade be- 
came more complicated, laws had to be devised to pro- 
tect the rights of those who bought and sold. Out of 
these growing commercial transactions, the law and law- 
yers became increasingly preoccupied with commercial 
problems and have ever since been closely associated 
with the interests of the middle class. 

The emergence of towns and a new independent com- 
mercial class changed the way of life in Europe from top 
to bottom. Kings, who had recently established their 
superiority over weaker nobles, % now found that they 
had to acquire some degree of political control over the 
new trading centers to insure their power. The purchas- 
ing power of money became an important factor in de- 
termining the strength of kings. The towns were wealthy, 
and the kings were not. The kings, however, controlled 
the military forces and, as trade can flourish only in 
times of peace, the towns needed protection. They also 
needed a certain amount of political direction over their 
affairs so as to engage in trade and commerce profitably. 
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Ancient feudal law and custom could not provide for the 
new problems of the merchants. Therefore the kings and 
towns gradually worked out a mutually beneficial ar- 
rangement. The towns agreed to pay taxes to the king 
on two conditions: the granting of royal charters guar- 
anteeing local political rights, and military protection. 
The kings benefited by the added source of income, and 
the towns profited by the freedom to manage their own 
affairs as well as by protection against attack- 
Thus the pattern of life changed radically in Europe 
from the era of the Crusades through the next few cen- 
turies. The local power of the feudal lord had been 
seriously weakened by the rise both of more powerful 
monarchs and a new group engaged in trade and com- 
merce. Kings, from having derived their power by virtue 
of feudal allegiance, now derived it mainly from wealth. 
Their power over their kingdoms came to rest increas- 
ingly on money, rather than on feudal laws and oaths. 
Whereas feudal obligations had been paid in services, 
now obligations to the ruler were paid in taxes. 

The kings, however, soon discovered that the right 
to levy and collect taxes was not one to be exercised as 
freely as had been the collection of feudal obligations. 
King John of England in the early thirteenth century 
was the first of the western monarchs to discover that 
the collection of taxes was far more complicated than the 
collection of personal service, and that the right of the 
king to levy taxes could be questioned. This issue of 
the right to levy taxes brought to a head the issue of the 
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legal relationship between king and subject, and it began 
the long struggle by the subjects to gain a voice in their 
government and, most specifically, a voice in the levying 
of taxes. 

This basic right, a fundamental tenet of the United 
States Constitution, was not easily attained. The first 
major step toward this ultimate goal was achieved in the 
Great Charter wrested from John by the English Barons 
in 1215. In signing the Magna Carta John was forced to 
admit that his power was not unlimited. He was forced 
to grant to a Council of Barons the right to have a say in 
the levying of taxes. This was not a wide, popular reform. 
The barons' motive was purely personal. Only the barons 
or nobles were to share political power with the king. 
But a major step in the development of representative 
government was taken, namely, that the king was under 
the law and not above it. 

Even though the middle classes and other lesser people 
did not participate in the Magna Carta, it was an impor- 
tant beginning, soon to be followed by another momen- 
tous step. In the reign of John's son, Henry III, the first 
Parliament of modern times was created. Henry disre- 
garded the Magna Carta and refused to abide by his 
father's signature. This deliberate challenge to the law 
was immediately met by force. The barons under Simon 
de Montfort fought their intransigent monarch. Henry 
was forced to his knees, and not only was the Magna 
Carta reaffirmed, but the Great Council of Barons was 
enlarged to include a House of Commons made up of 
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two knights and two burghers from each shire and town. 

This was the first time in history that members of the 
middle class were allowed to have a say in the affairs of 
their government. Compared with the complete powers 
of the British Parliament or the wide powers of the 
United States Congress of today, the powers of the 
Model Parliament in the end of the thirteenth century 
were insignificant: that early Parliament could best be 
described as a debating society. But the important step 
had been taken, in that a representative body was estab- 
lished under the law. The power of the king was legally 
declared to be limited, and the right of the common man, 
as well as of the noble, to share in his government had 
been established. 

The end of medieval Europe was now in sight. The 
rigid and fixed laws of feudalism had been outgrown. In- 
stead of life being centered in the fortress and the pre- 
occupation of men being with mere survival, life was now 
lived within expanding horizons. Broken were the bonds 
which tied a man to his birth. Individual enterprise and 
imagination were beginning to determine a person's life. 
Shoving its way between the old established upper and 
lower classes was the all-important educated and mon- 
eyed middle class, beginning to demand recognition both 
in government and society. Kings had gained control 
over their kingdoms, and centralized government was 
beginning to be the accepted pattern. But limits had been 
set to the authority of the monarchs. Horizons were 
opening up, and no longer were men's minds accepting 
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unquestioningly an established way of life. This was an 
exciting time, a time of change, a time of imagination, 
and human creation. Changes were being made in all 
fields of human life, and most of the credit for these 
changes is owed to the rise of the middle class, a group 
not bound by outmoded convention but willing to ex- 
plore the original. In fact, it owed its existence to new 
enterprise. 

Having akeady questioned the social, economic, and 
political patterns of the medieval world, and having suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth great changes, this same group 
also questioned the authority of one of the last pillars of 
feudal society, the Roman Catholic Church, to domi- 
nate the spiritual life of man. Without these earlier 
changes in the European way of life, and without the 
vitality brought to man's outlook by the middle class, the 
reformation of the Church would never have been 
possible. 
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Faith in Ferment 



FREEDOM TO WORSHIP as one wishes is a fundamental 
principle of American life. It is one of the basic human 
rights specifically guaranteed in the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution. On every side the concrete expression of 
this principle is made obvious by the great variety of 
churches. On one street alone in our capital city (Massa- 
chusetts Avenue), one drives past Methodist, Roman 
Catholic, Russian Orthodox, Greek Orthodox, Episcopal, 
Jewish, and Moslem houses of worship. This freedom 
to worship as one pleased was one of the hardest fought 
for of all human liberties, and many hundreds of years 
of struggle both in Europe and in colonial America had 
to take place before this freedom was written into the 
First Amendment to our Constitution. 

Since the founding of the Christian faith there had 
always been several centers of the church. In the eastern 
Mediterranean Jerusalem and Constantinople were im- 
portant centers, but in the west, however, there had al- 
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ways been only one important center, Rome. There, for 
the west, was the one church, the universal church, the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Popes who headed the 
Roman Church were the inheritors of the mantle of 
St. Peter, and they alone were the spiritual leaders of the 
western Christian world. When the Roman Empire 
fell to the barbarians, the only stable and abiding 
light in a chaotic and confused world was this mighty 
church. Its power over the minds and consciences of 
men was proven and fortified by the fact that the bar- 
barians were converted to the Christian faith, forsaking 
their tribal gods in response to the humane and moving 
appeal of Christianity, For many centuries this church 
remained unchallenged, and its word was Christian law 
in the west. Until the end of the Middle Ages there had 
been no reason to doubt either the power or the word 
of the Church. 

As men's horizons began to broaden, however, some 
of the doctrines of the Church began to be questioned. 
Man began to think out problems for himself, and slowly 
it became apparent that some of the accepted teachings 
of the Church about the physical nature of the world 
were not in accord with the scientific truth. One of the 
first teachings to be disproved and to cause intelligent 
men to wonder was the prophecy of the Church that the 
world would end in the year 1000. The clergy had taught 
that in that year the blessed would go to Heaven and 
the evil to the burning horrors of Hell. The prophecy, 
however, failed to come true. The world went on as 
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CopERNJCUS 

I473-/543 



before with both the good and the bad equally alive. 

This first crack in the belief that the Church could 
never be wrong was not very wide. In the years following 
the year 1000, however, as events such as the Crusades 
widened the areas of man's activities, other reasons to 
question the teachings of the Church took place, and the 
crack grew deeper, opening up the way for the Reforma- 
tion. 

One of the greatest of all thinkers, and one who in- 
dividually did more to end the absolute power of the 
Church through independent scientific research, was 
Copernicus, a Polish theologian and scientist. The Church 
had taught that the earth was the center of the universe. 
Did not the Book of Genesis describe the origin of the 
world and say that man had been placed on this earth 
in God's image? The Church interpreted that as mean- 
ing that the earth must, therefore, be the most important 
part and the center of the whole universe. The sun, moon, 
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and stars must revolve around the earth, Copernicus, 
through scientific research and observation, declared 
that the sun in fact was the center of the universe, and 
that the earth was only one of the planets revolving 
around it. He proved this by logical reasoning and mathe- 
matical calculation. 

This discovery" was further proved and publicized by 
an event of overwhelming importance which followed 
many years later, the invention of an improved telescope 
by an Italian named Galileo. With this invention Coper- 
nicus' theory of the solar system could be proven by the 
test of observation. What the eye actually sees the mind 
tends to accept, and the concrete proof of the accuracy of 
the Copernician theory weakened the holds of the Church 
greatly. Once again the interpretation of the Bible by 
the Church was proven to be wrong, and the conse- 
quences of this proof were to make men question other 
teachings and doctrines of the Church. 

One of the reasons that the Church held such complete 
control over the thinking of men for so many centuries 
and that the breakdown of this power came so slowly lay 
in the fact that the Bible was written in Latin. In the 
early days, since only a few people outside of the clergy 
could read Latin, the interpretation of the Scriptures 
could generally be made by the clergy alone. It was not 
until the Bible was translated into the languages of the lay 
people that the average person could find out for himself 
what the Scriptures actually said and decide for himself 
what they meant. By the fifteenth century several at- 
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tempts had been made to translate the Bible, The most 
famous, and the one with the widest influence, was John 
Wy cliff e's translation into English in 1 384. These transla- 
tions into the vernacular of the book which contained the 
teachings of Christ Himself played an important part in 
the causes of the Reformation. They made it possible for 
the average literate man to read for himself what the true 
Gospel was- No longer was he solely dependent upon the 
interpretations of the clergy. 

The importance of this to the churchmen who laid the 
foundations of the Reformation cannot be underesti- 
mated. The Reformation could not have taken place 
without the ending of the use of Latin as the sole language 
of the Bible. 

These early translations, however, were still written 
only in manuscript form, and therefore copies were few 
and beyond the reach of all but the rich. Until a means 
could be found to provide more copies of the Bible in 
the languages of the people, the general populace could 
not benefit very much from the translations. 

Perhaps the single most important step toward the 
Reformation was taken by John Gutenburg in 1453, by 
his invention of the first printing press with movable 
type. The importance of this was enormous. Until the 
invention of the printing press books were only avail- 
able to the churchmen or to lords or kings. Today books 
abound. Every bit of learning can be found between the 
covers of a book, and books are available to every person 
who can read through libraries, schools, and bookstores. 
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John Gutenburg's invention made it possible for one 
book to be copied many times and relatively inexpen- 
sively. Practically singlehanded he brought books to the 
general public, 

As books became more common, more people learned 
how to read and, as more people became able to read, the 
market for books grew, and more were printed., For the 
first time the means had been found to bring learning to 
the many instead of to a limited few. This was the long 
range importance of Gutenburg's invention. 

The immediate importance, however, lay in the fact 
that the first book he ever printed was the Bible. Though 
this edition was in Latin, it marked the beginning of a 
time when Bibles could be and were printed in the 
vernacular. People could read it and think about its 
teachings for themselves. This invention, coupled with 
the increased number of translations of the Bible into 
the languages of the people, led most directly to the 
ending of the one Church and the founding of many. 

Important as these inventions, discoveries, and trans- 
lations were in sowing the seeds of the Reformation, 
they alone would not have succeeded in ending the 
domination of the mighty Church of Rome. An indis- 
pensible cause was the practices of the Church itself. In 
the early days of the Christian era, the organization of a 
church had been necessary in order to preserve and to 
teach the words of Christ. To interpret and explain the 
fundamentals of Christianity, an order of service and a 
clergy to carry it out had been developed. At the top of 
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this hierarchy was the Pope in Rome. Under him and 
responsible to him were the many ranks of the clergy: 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, down to the parish priests. 
All over Europe these men brought the rituals and ser- 
vices of the Church uniformly to the people. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the dogmas and rituals 
became grander and more elaborate, as did the architec- 
ture of the church buildings. As it became the job of the 
Popes not only to head the Church but also to maintain 
supremacy over all the feudal domains of Europe, their 
rule took on a temporal side as well as a spiritual. As 
wealth came to Europe during and after the crusading 
years, so it came also to the Church. The Popes of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries lived and worshiped in 
a setting more grandiose than any king. Beautiful jewels, 
sculptures, and paintings were acquired for the Vatican, 
the homes of the Popes. Sumptuous food was eaten from 
golden service. The finest wines were served in golden 
goblets. These luxuries were paid for by the collection of 
regular church tithes and by the sale of indulgences. 

The collection of a church tithe was a perfectly ac- 
cepted form of taxation. Christians were aware of their 
responsibility to support their church and did not ob- 
ject to the tax. The sale of indulgences, however, was an 
entirely different matter. An indulgence was a pardon 
for sin, coming from a so-called treasury of indulgence in 
Heaven collected from the- saints. The Church believed 
that the Pope could tap that treasury and give indulgence 
to sinners to cut down the number of years they would 
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have to spend in Purgatory after death. Thoughtful per- 
sons found it hard to accept the idea of purchasing for- 
giveness for sins, believing that true forgiveness could be 
given only for genuine repentance. The sale of pardons 
seemed to imply that only those able to afford forgive- 
ness could receive it with or without repentance. The 
sale of indulgences, however, had gone on for many 
years without active discontent being shown. It was 
only in the early sixteenth century, when a program 
was put into effect that was transparently a money- 
raising operation, that the practice was questioned. 

St. Peter's Church in Rome was in need of rebuilding, 
and the Papal treasury needed extra funds for this work 
Orders were issued to the clergy from Rome to sell more 
indulgences. In Germany this special sale was under, 
among others, a particularly worldly Dominican priest 
called John Tetzei His conscience apparently held no 
check over the means used to sell these pardons. 

At this time in Wittenberg lived an extraordinary 
man whose destiny it was to split the Christian Church 
asunder and to be one of the great founders of the Re- 
formation. Martin Luther was a sensitive and devout 
Catholic. His standards and values were exceptionally 
high and rigorous. Having decided upon a clerical career, 
he had studied the Bible closely and had already found 
many disconcerting differences between the words of the 
Bible and the practices of the Church. Nowhere could 
he reconcile the sale of indulgences with the Biblical 
description of God's infinite mercy through Jesus Christ. 
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When the proclamation of the new sale of pardons or 
indulgences was made in 1517, Luther stepped forth and 
denounced the flagrant wrongs of this practice. His 
criticisms were contained in ninety-five points written 
down and nailed boldly to the church door. 

It must be made clear that at no time up to the post- 
ing of these ninety-five points had Luther thought of 
leaving the Catholic Church. His efforts and beliefs were 
directed simply to reforming the practices of that church, 
to erase its evils, and to return it to the true practice of 
Christianity. What led him to leave the Church and to 
found the first great Protestant church named for him 
was the reaction of the Catholic Church to his ideas. 
Rathef than accept his criticisms, the Pope immediately 
declared his thoughts to be heresy and excommunicated 
him when he refused to retract. 

Even the very appearance of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror surrounded by the mightiest churchmen of Europe 
at the famous Diet of Worms, convened to try him, failed 
to shake Martin Luther's conviction that he was right 
and the Church was wrong. Indeed, when he was asked 
to recant in the presence of all the highest ranking church 
and laymen of Europe, he answered, "I cannot and I 
will not recant. Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise* So 
help me God." 

Forced out of the Church, and indeed avoiding death 
at the stake only through the quick-witted action of 
friends who hid him, Luther devoted the rest of his life 
to the founding of a new church dedicated to the 
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practice of Christianity, based on the principle that sal- 
vation lies through Individual faith alone. An irreconcil- 
able split had taken place, and from then on there were 
to be many churches Instead of one. 

Luther was not alone In founding new churches at 
this time. Far from Wittenberg, in Switzerland, another 
man was coming to the same conclusions. John Calvin, 
a Swiss theologian, following in the footsteps of Zwingli, 
his master, was founding the Calvinist Church, along 
much the same principles as Luther's. This church was 
destined to play an important role in the history of 
England and colonial America, for It was the origin of 
the Puritan church. 

The success of these men in founding the Reformation 
lay in the fact that all over Europe men of conscience 
were examining and studying the Bible and were coming 
to the conclusion that to practice Christianity in a man- 
ner different from the prescribed Catholic ritual was not 
heresy. Nowhere in the Bible could reason be found to 
believe that one way of worshiping was the right or the 
only way acceptable to God. There could be no heresy 
if a man's religious ideas and practices were in good 
conscience and in accord with the fundamental principles 
of the Bible. Luther and Calvin, in actually breaking 
away from the Catholic Church and founding new 
sects, owed much of their success to the flowering of 
men's intellectual and spiritual lives, following upon the 
translations of the Bible into everyday languages and the 
invention of the printing press. No longer could a 
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thoughtful man believe simply bcause the clergy told 
him to. He had to reconcile his belief with what his 
heart and his mind had learned from reading the Bible 
itself. 

These two great reformed churches, the Lutheran and 
the Calvinist, based their spiritual ideas and their services 
directly upon the Holy Scriptures. The reading of the 
Bible by the members of the church was an integral part 
of the service, and that reading was always in the lan- 
guage of the congregation. In the new churches Latin 
was completely dropped as the language of the service. 
Since salvation was believed to be attained through faith 
alone and not through the intercession of either clergy 
or saints, the number of the ministry was greatly re- 
duced. Gone was the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 
Man could reach his God directly. These churches were 
founded in the hearts of the people, and religion could 
be understood by everyone who wanted to appreciate 
the meaning of Christianity for himself. 

The founding of the Lutheran and the Calvinist 
churches marked the beginning of the Reformation, and 
they were soon joined by another great Protestant 
church. The establishment of the Church of England 
rocked the foundations of the Roman Church every bit 
as much as the earlier church revolts had done, and it 
changed the course of history in the western world. But 
it came about in a different way and marked not only the 
end of the spiritual supremacy of the Pope but the end 
of his political supremacy also. 
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By the sixteenth century the three most powerful 
nations in the western world were Spain, France, and 
England. All three were united under strong central 
governments and vied with one another for wealth and 
power. At the beginning of that century all three were 
strongly Catholic countries, their kings paying homage 
and owing allegiance only to the Pope. In one, however, 
the seeds of unrest and the desire for independence from 
this last vestige of the feudal world were beginning to 
germinate. Henry VIII, the second of the great Tudor 
monarchs of England, was a remarkedly able and am- 
bitious man. His father, Henry VII, had given England 
peace and a well organized centralized government. 
Henry VIII had inherited an efficient and wealthy king- 
dom, and he had every intention of continuing his 
father's work. He was determined to make England the 
richest and most powerful of European nations. 

His first act to achieve this was to marry his older 
brother's widow, the Spanish Princess, Catherine of 
Aragon, in order to effect political alliance with Spain. 
Permission from the Pope had been necessary for this 
marriage, since the Church did not sanction marriages to 
a brother's wife. Permission had been granted, due to 
Henry's devout Catholicism as well as the necessity of 
filling the Papal treasury. The marriage was solemnized 
and blessed by the Church. For all of Catherine's good 
qualities and the successful alliance with Spain, Henry 
soon began to feel differently toward her when she did 
not bear him a son. The Tudor family wished to keep 
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the throne of England to themselves, and a son was im- 
portant to that ambition. Henry therefore demanded 
a divorce which was forbidden by the Church. He also 
desired above all things to see his own and England's 
wealth increase, and he resented the large amount of 
money that flowed from England to the Papacy, as well 
as the fact that a vast amount of English land was owned 
by the Church. 

The Pope's refusal to allow Henry a divorce and a 
subsequent remarriage, added to his desire to take the 
wealth of the Church for England, led to the founding 
of another of the reformed Protestant churches, the 
Church of England. Henry separated his kingdom from 
Rome and declared himself the temporal head of the 
church, leaving the spiritual side to the chief cleric of 
England, the Archbishop of Canterbury. This separation 
could never have been accepted at all had it not been in 
line with the over-all direction of English church history 
since the fourteenth century. 

Geographically England had always been one of the 
most isolated from Rome of all the Catholic countries. 
Being a compact island she had consolidated her people, 
and the results of this, plus an Anglo-Saxon heritage, 
had made the English an independent race. From earliest 
times the emphasis had been English, rather than Euro- 
pean. As early as the fourteenth century Wycliffe had al- 
ready translated the Bible into English. By the fourteenth 
century also English was already displacing French as the 
language of the educated, as Chaucer's works dernon- 
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strate. By the sixteenth century Caxton had already 
brought the printing press to England and by printing 
among other things The Canterbury Tales gave English 
books to the English people. For many years the English 
had been developing along individual and independent 
lines, and it is not surprising that part of this tendency re- 
sulted in their having their own church. Therefore 
Henry's act in establishing an English church was in ac- 
cord with English tradition. Once again the supremacy of 
the Pope had been challenged and weakened, and this new 
Protestant church was later to be an important influence 
on the history of America. 

It is not to be supposed that the Catholic Church was 
unaffected by the violence of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. After the initial attempt to stop the Reformation 
with the now useless weapon of excommunication, the 
Church fought reform with reform. There were many 
devout Catholics who had been as disturbed as Luther 
and Calvin by the evils and the wordliness which had 
crept into their Church. They, too, desired ref of m as sin- 
cerely as those who had protested and broken away from 
the Church, but they desired that reform within the 
structure of the Catholic Church. Thus this century of 
religious fervor witnessed not only the establishment of 
Protestant churches but also the great reform movement 
within the Catholic Church, the Counter-Reformation. 

Perhaps the greatest figure of this movement was Igna- 
tius Loyola, a Spanish priest and founder of the Society 
of Jesus, the Jesuit Order, the teaching and reforming 
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body of the Church. He and many others brought the 
Catholic Church back to its original spiritual dedication 
and fought the Protestant reforms with sincere religious 
purpose and fire. Their work resulted in reforming the 
practices of the Church and making it as strong a bulwark 
of the Christian faith as it had ever been. 

No upheaval of the magnitude of the Protestant Re- 
formation can ever take place without much strife and 
bloodshed, and the skteenth century was a century of 
violent warfare. England, France, and Germany were 
all torn by dissension, and the bitterness of these religious 
wars can only be measured by the depth of the religious 
beliefs involved. That the early Protestant churches sur- 
vived at all is due not only to the intensity of the great 
spiritual leaders of the Reformation but also to the sin- 
cerity of the many individuals who gave their lives in 
order that people might worship according to thek own 
consciences and understanding of the Scriptures. 

It is of paramount importance to realize also that the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was only the be- 
ginning of a long struggle to liberate men's consciences 
and to establish freedom of religion as we have come to 
know it under the Constitution of the United States. 
The early Protestant churches were founded in protest 
against the malpractices of the Catholic Church. But the 
idea that any man could believe in spiritual matters as he 
saw fit was not widely established immediately. The first 
Protestant churches set up their own rules and insisted 
that they be obeyed just as dogmatically and emphati- 
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cally as the Catholic Church had insisted. Each church 
thought itself to be the one true church and the others 
wrong. 

Besides, the belief persisted that the ruler of a state was 
the ruler of his citizens' consciences as well as of their 
political life. Church and state were regarded as one, 
and no man had the right to challenge the head of the 
state. Except in Holland, the idea that church and state 
could be separate in Europe was not to have birth until 
the seventeenth century, across the sea in the new world. 
The battle for freedom of worship was only begun by 
the sixteenth century Reformation, but it was an im- 
portant first step. No longer was one church alone to 
determine man's spiritual fortunes. The awakening of 
individual conscience had occurred, and in that awaken- 
ing the foundation was laid for the later separation of 
church and state, and for the ultimate of freedom of 
religion that is the American birthright. 
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DURING THE centuries following the Crusades, life in 
Europe changed from feudal ways in almost every re- 
spect. The modem world was beginning to take shape 
with the establishment of many of the national states of 
Europe, with the development of commerce through the 
rise of the middle class, and with the increasing liberation 
of men's minds through the Reformation. One barrier had 
to be removed, however, before the passage into the 
modern world was finally opened. Men had still to dare 
to explore the physical unknown, and to discover the 
world of mystery beyond the continent of Europe and 
the waters of the Mediterranean. Until men could con- 
quer their fears of the unknown and strike out into the 
greater world around them, their life was still shackled 
by the narrow limitations of the past, and the road to 
progress was barred. The founding of the American 
colonies and the subsequent establishment of one of the 
greatest nations of all time could not have taken place 
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until this last barrier was removed. 

Once again the middle class and its commercial inter- 
ests, more than anything, caused the explorations and 
led to the expansion of the known world. The concrete 
need for raw materials and safe trade routes overcame 
the blind fears of the unknown and resulted in the open- 
ing up of wider horizons and led to the discovery of the 
new continent which was to change the history of the 
western world. 

When trade on a wide scale first began in Europe, it 
started in the Near East at the time of the Crusades. It 
was in the Near East that the westerners first found new 
goods of all sorts which laid the foundations of the rich 
western commerce which by the thirteenth century was 
flourishing. Most of those articles of trade (jewels, silks, 
velvets, and spices) came to the eastern Mediterranean 
from the Far East and India, carried by overland cara- 
vans, for there were no sea routes known at that time. 
The merchants of Europe bought the goods from the 
traders who dared to cross the treacherous lands of 
central Asia. Naturally the prices paid for these goods 
were higher than they would have been if purchased at 
the original source, China or India. This point did not 
escape the western merchants, but the hardships of the 
overland route and the dangers from the savage tribes 
kept all but the most fearless from trying it. 

In the thirteenth century, however, a westerner did 
succeed in penetrating the unknown and terrifying 
regions of the Far East, Malrco Polo was a remarkably 
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determined and courageous man- The son of a Venetian 
merchant, he was interested in reaching the Far 
East and seeing if it were possible to trade directly 
with the sources of the Eastern luxuries. The story of 
his hazardous voyage across the Himalayas and the Gobi 
desert, his narrow escapes from the tribes along the way 
and, finally, his arrival at the sumptuous palace of the 
Chinese Emperor, is well known. When, after many 
years in China, he returned to Venice, his tales of the 
enormous wealth of the East could scarcely be believed, 
except for the proof he carried with him, the valuable 
and rare jewels in his walking cane. 

But, great as Marco Polo's adventure was, it only 
proved in the long run that the overland route to China 
was too dangerous and risky for profitable trade. The 
length of time involved for the trip and the cost of a cara- 
van added up to its being far more economical to con- 
tinue paying the higher prices for the goods in the Near 
East, letting someone else take the risk at the source of 
supply. The idea of avoiding the overland route by tak- 
ing to the seas was inconceivable, for the belief that the 
world was flat and that the oceans were the rim over 
which a ship would fall prevented exploration. So it was 
that Marco Polo's exploit became one of the great iso- 
lated feats in the history of man; it failed to change the 
habits of the merchants. The Near East remained the 
center of western trade. 

As the years passed and wealth increased in Europe, 
the luxuries of the East became available to more and 
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more people. The middle class and nobility alike came 
to accept spices and rich fabrics as part of their daily- 
life. Things which had been luxuries in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in the fifteenth were necessities which 
people took for granted. If the source of these necessities 
had been lost, not only would standards of living have 
suffered but business in the West would probably have 
collapsed. The importance of the Near East to the econ- 
omy of the West cannot be overestimated. All com- 
merce in one way or another depended on trade with the 
eastern Mediterranean, In 1453, therefore, it was a blow 
of catastrophic proportions when Constantinople, the 
great port and gateway to the East, fell to the Ottoman 
Turks, and the sources of trade were shut off. 

The Ottoman Turks were a fierce and warlike people, 
originally from central Asia. Hordes of them suddenly 
flooded out of the remote Asian lands and overran the 
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rich and civilized shores of the Mediterranean. An iron 
curtain, as thick and impenetrable as any ever known, 
fell between East and West, and trade between East and 
West was disrupted. The effect on business in Europe 
was very serious. One way left to bolster the sagging 
economy and to prevent the possible collapse of business 
was to find new routes to India and the East and to by- 
pass the locked land of the Middle East. The only way 
to accomplish this was to find sea routes. Therefore, the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453 was one of the events 
which helped to force the westerners to conquer the un- 
known waters. As a result a world hitherto unknown 
was opened up. 

Also important as a cause for exploration were the im- 
provements and inventions in Europe, The invention of 
the sextant, for example, revolutionized the science of 
navigation and made the sea a less fearsome obstacle to 
sailors. Prince Henry of Portugal, though he himself 
never went to sea, devoted his entire life to the study of 
the stars and to improving navigation methods which 
were to make it possible for mariners to chart their 
courses in the vast oceans far from sight of land. This 
development of the science of navigation, coupled with 
the desperate economic necessity of finding new routes 
to the East, resulted in the great sea explorations which 
were to change the history of the western world in the 
late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They made it pos- 
sible for the vast Atlantic to be bridged at last. Courage 
and daring of the most limitless kind had to be brought 
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to the fore before the conquest of the ocean could be 
successful 

There were two different avenues of approach to the 
problem of sailing across the ocean to find the East. The 
first was based upon the idea that the world was round 
and not a very large sphere at that. Those who dared to 
think this believed that to sail west would mean arriving 
at the East. Those who still clung to the superstition 
that the world was flat and whose limited knowledge 
made them afraid to sail beyond the sight of land thought 
that Africa could perhaps be circled, and that by sailing 
south and then east they would reach the land of wealth. 

Of the former, Christopher Columbus was the first 
great and successful exponent. The story of how he 
pleaded his case to Queen Isabella of Spain, how she 
finally decided to provide the funds for his trip after 
everyone else had refused, thinking him crazy, and the 
tale of his brave and exciting voyage has been told many 
times. But no matter how many times it is retold, or how 
wrong his arithmetical calculations may have been, the 
results of his daring will always be one of the great turn- 
ing points of history. In 1492 for the first time in modern 
history the Atlantic was successfully navigated, and the 
discovery of the New World was made. 

Columbus 7 successful transatlantic voyages encouraged 
others to follow his example. These later expeditions 
proved how vast this New World was. Whereas Colum- 
bus had discovered the Caribbean Islands which he called 
the West Indies, it was destined to be another who would 
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discover the continents. Amerigo Vespucci, an Italian 
sailing for Spain along Columbus' path, was among the 
first to encounter the great land masses, and from his 
name was derived the name for the continents of the 
Western Hemisphere, America. 

However, these discoveries, important though they 
were for history to come, did not immediately result in 
the finding of a sea route to the Far East. The new land 
was not the source of the riches of the East which was so 
urgently needed by the European merchants. That 
search went on, and the second avenue of approach led 
to new successes. 

Except for the northern fringe on the Mediterranean, 
Africa had always been a dark and unexplored conti- 
nent. Diaz, the first of the sea explorers to try to find a 
sea route around Africa, followed the coast almost its 
entire length to the southern tip, but accidents and fears 
led him to return to Europe before he had accomplished 
his purpose. Nevertheless, his explorations convinced 
a great Portuguese navigator, Vasco da Gama, that a sea 
route around Africa was possible. 

In 1498 da Gama not only proved that this was pos- 
sible, but he sailed up the eastern coast to Zanzibar. 
There he learned that the Arabs had for years sailed 
directly to India, and the sea lanes were well established. 
With the help of Arab pilots he sailed his ship to India 
itself. The wealth he found there exceeded the wildest 
dreams of the westerners. The red yard goods and pots 
and pans brought by Vasco da Gama to trade with the 
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Indians were indeed paltry and pitiful offerings in the 
face of the gems, gold and silver, appearing in such pro- 
fusion in the court of the Maharajah of Calicut. Had he 
not returned to the court of the Portuguese king with 
tangible evidence of the riches he had seen, his tales 
would never have been believed. 

As the news of his discoveries spread through Portu- 
gal and Spain, there was a race to the sea and then to 
India of unbelievable proportions. Everyone left his job 
and ran to sign up on ships bound for this land of riches. 
Even farmers who had never before laid eyes on the 
water left their plows and followed the rnad rush to the 
ports. It is said that some of the mariners were so inex- 
perienced that "port" and "starboard" could only be 
distinguished by hanging bunches of garlic and onions 
on either side of the mast and referring to them, rather 
than to the nautical terms, in order to sail the ship. 

Within a few years the sea route between Europe and 
India had been established, and for the first time the 
western world was in direct contact with the East. The 
world of commerce, instead of foundering with the fall 
of Constantinople, entered a period of greater develop- 
ment, and wealth of unparalleled magnitude came to 
Europe by way of the direct sea routes. 

As news of the riches of the East spread across Europe, 
every country wanted its own trading route and its 
share of this fabulous wealth. Never before had there 
been such eagerness to explore the sea and to find quicker 
routes to the East. The Portuguese led in developing 
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the routes around Africa, and for many years they held a 
virtual monopoly of the Indian trade. The English, the 
French, the Spanish, and later the Dutch urged their 
sailors to sail west in hopes of finding wealth in the new 
lands. They all hoped to discover a water passage through 
this new land to the Far East. In a very few years a tre- 
mendous amount of new knowledge destroyed the old 
superstitions about the sea. When Magellan's ship re- 
turned from its historic voyage around the world in 
1522, the last doubts as to the round shape of the world 
were erased, and every seaport in Europe became a 
bustling beehive of activity. The desire for wealth led 
kings to encourage and support their enthusiastic mari- 
ners in further explorations. 

The Spanish, jealous of the success of the Portuguese 
in establishing large and profitable trading centers in the 
East, as early as 1493 appealed to Pope Alexander VI to 
intervene in the settling of claims abroad. The Pope then 
drew the famous Papal line of demarcation across the 
globe. This line divided the world in half, giving the 
Spanish all rights to lands south and west of the Cape 
Verde Island, leaving all rights on the eastern portion 
to the Portuguese. By this stroke of the pen the Spanish 
got control of all the lands, which were to prove so 
valuable, in the southwestern hemisphere. Having estab- 
lished their right to these lands, the Spanish lost no time 
in exploring them. The great conquistadores, Balboa, 
Pizarro, Cortes, and Ponce de Leon, to name a few, 
followed one another in rapid order. By the mid-sixteenth 
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century all of western South America and Central Amer- 
ica, as well as parts of North America, had been explored 
and were under the control of Spain. 

Spain and Portugal were not alone in this search for 
riches abroad. The English, though not included in the 
division of the world between the Spanish and the Por- 
tuguese made by the Pope, were not far behind in making 
their own explorations* In 1497 John Cabot, under a 
franchise from Henry VII, had sailed to Cape Breton 
Island off the coast of Canada. His later voyages to that 
region, and those of Drake and Raleigh in the next cen- 
tury planted the English flag in the New World. 

The French, too, joined in the general rush, and in 
1534 J ac ques Cartier discovered and explored the St. 
Lawrence River area and claimed it for France. In the 
early seventeenth century the Dutch explored and es- 
tablished claims along the eastern coast of North Amer- 
ica which were later seized by the English. 

Thus in an amazingly short space of time these Euro- 
pean nations France, Spain, Enland, Portugal and Hol- 
land had opened up vast new areas and found new routes 
to sources of great wealth. The time had finally come 
when the destinies of the nations of Europe were bound 
up with the course of events in the New World beyond 
their own continent. 

Now that the barriers were conquered and the new 
lands known, it remained to be decided by what means 
the wealth of these lands would be exploited and by 
whose hands their futures were to be molded. 



England Rises to Power 



THE SIXTEENTH century marked in many ways the real 
beginning of the modern world. The peak of all the 
forces which had led to the end of the medieval world 
and to the beginning of the modern was reached in the 
flowering of sixteenth-century civilization in Europe, 
and most particularly in Elizabethan England. There 
the triumph of the middle class was realized, both in 
Parliament and trade. The Reformation had been ac- 
cepted by Elizabeth's reign, and the ties with Rome were 
broken for good. English mariners and explorers had 
planted the English flag in the New World and had 
established English trading posts in the East. England 
became the most powerful nation in Europe when she 
defeated Spain on the seas in 1588. 

With this victory the destiny of a large part of North 
America was decided. The foundations of the future 
American culture were laid by the end of the Elizabethan 
age; its traditions were to be those of the English, and it 
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was in their hands that its future would lie. The modern 
world first triumphed in England, and it was to be by 
English methods that the first successful permanent 
colonization of North America was established. This ac- 
complishment was not easily attained, however, and there 
was a century of struggle before the scene was set for the 
founding of the colonies, bringing the culmination of 
western civilization to the New World. 

In the early sixteenth century the country that bene- 
fited most immediately from the discoveries and explor- 
ations in the New World was Spain. Her efforts to ex- 
plore South America were quickly rewarded by the dis- 
covery of gold and silver. Gold, in such quantities as had 
never been dreamed of before, was found high in the 
Andes mountains of western South America, and in 
Mexico too the mountains yielded rich deposits of silver. 
This wealth made Spain the richest and most powerful 
of all European nations. Her galleons sailed unmolested 
across the Atlantic, carrying unparalleled riches. Even 
the great wealth of India was diminished beside the 
treasures from South America. But this glory was to be 
short-lived. The sole right of Spain to this treasure in the 
New World was not to remain unchallenged. A strong, 
energetic, and virile nation whose history had always 
been closely allied with the sea emerged, not only to 
challenge Spanish superiority on the oceans but to end it. 

By the mid-sixteenth century, under the able direction 
of the Tudor family, England had become one of the 
foremost powers of Europe. Henry VII, the first of the 
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Tudors, ended the civil wars for the throne between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster and welded a strong 
kingdom with orderly government and a healthy and 
important merchant class. His son, Henry VIII, increased 
the wealth and independence of England by separating 
the English church from Rome, but in so doing he left 
a smoldering religious problem for his children, Edward 
VI, the Protestant boy king, died before reaching man- 
hood, leaving the religious problem for his half sister, 
Mary, the Catholic daughter of Henry and Catherine of 
Aragon. During her short reign Mary returned England 
to the Catholic fold but, on her death and upon the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth I, England became Protestant again, 
and the Reformation was accepted though not com- 
pleted. In later years the Anglican church was challenged 
by those who did not consider it reformed enough, but 
this movement to continue the Reformation, though it 
had begun in Elizabeth's reign, only reached its zenith 
in the seventeenth century, becoming a main factor in 
the founding of several of the American colonies. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558, Spain 
was her greatest rival. Her older sister Mary had married 
Philip II, the King of Spain, thereby hoping to establish 
a perpetual alliance between the two Catholic countries. 
Elizabeth, a Protestant, was not interested in sharing 
grandeur and power with a Catholic Spanish monarch. 
She wished to have it alone, for herself and for England. 
She was like her father, Henry VIII, and her first aim 
was to make England stronger than Spain. Possessing a 
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brilliant mind, she saw the direction of the future and 
realized the importance of the overseas sources of wealth 
to the power that was Spain's. 

To defeat the Spanish Elizabeth knew she had to 
challenge their right to the sole possession of their new 
riches. Having at that time a weak navy, she realized 
that her only way of challenging the Spanish on the high 
seas was by piracy, pure and simple. On the one hand, 
she diplomatically balanced the Spanish and their King 
by pretending to entertain the idea of marrying him, 
while on the other she encouraged and authorized the 
piracy conducted by her great sea dog, Francis Drake. 
For many years she managed to continue this arrange- 
ment, increasing England's wealth through Drake's ex- 
ploits and maintaining outward peace by clever diplo- 
macy. All the while she used the stolen treasure from 
Philip's galleons to improve her navy and fill the coffers 
of England. 

In 1588 she was ready and able to meet the Spanish 
on more open and honest terms. Her curt dismissal of 
Philip as a suitor, among other things, resulted in his 
vain attempt to conquer England with his great Armada. 
The wealth of Spain was spent in preparing the greatest 
navy ever seen in Europe and in gathering together the 
cream of Spanish soldiery for the purpose of conquering 
and humiliating the English and their queen. The failure 
of this Armada and the loss of all the gold, ships, and men 
that went into it, was a crippling blow from which Spain 
never recovered. England emerged from this famous 
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battle as the undisputed mistress of the seas, her treasury 
full and her ambition unlimited. Although Spain still held 
the rich gold-producing lands in South America, her 
ability to transport that gold to Spain was now at the 
mercy of the English. 

Elizabeth thought of success not only in terms of de- 
feating the arrogant and wealthy Philip but also in terms 
of gaining rich possessions in the New World comparable 
to those of Spain. She meant to take her share of the rich 
Indian trade. Now that Spain had been removed as a 
serious threat to English supremacy on the seas, Eliz- 
abeth turned her mind to the problem of achieving these 
further aims. It was due to her extraordinary wisdom 
and her imaginative vision that one of these problems 
was solved in her own reign and the way was opened 
for the solution to the other in the reign of James I, her 
successor. 

Throughout her reign, Elizabeth had been keenly 
aware of the importance of the moneyed class to the 
wealth of England as a whole. A prosperous merchant 
group meant an economically healthy and stable king- 
dom. As more wealth poured into England in the six- 
teenth century, there was more capital available to invest, 
and more people were sharing in the profits of growing 
industries. With the opening of sea routes to the East, 
it occurred to many that investing in the eastern trade 
could be profitable. In order to gain a foothold in India 
and to share in the riches of the eastern trade, they had 
to make direct contact with the eastern owners of the 
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coveted goods. 

It was not a matter of conquest but rather one of 
diplomacy. If the government negotiated for these trad- 
ing rights and became responsible for them, it would be 
embarking on an expensive and hazardous operation, 
India was a long way off, and the English navy was too 
small and too sorely needed elsewhere to protect the 
merchants, their ships, and their trading stations. Eliz- 
abeth's keen interest in increasing England's wealth at 
home and prestige abroad led her to solve this problem 
by granting a royal charter to a group of rich merchants 
who were willing to take the risk and to invest their own 
money in the Indian trade. 

In 1600 the famous East India Company was founded. 
This company established England's hold in India, which 
was to grow eventually into the great Indian Empire. 
In this first charter the merchants were given the right 
to all the riches they could garner, in exchange for pay- 
ment of a share to the government. The company also 
had the right to negotiate with the Indian princes and 
to govern the areas granted to it by treaties. They were 
also to protect themselves, their ships, and their settle- 
ments abroad without help from the Crown. 

By this device Elizabeth brilliantly gained tremendous 
wealth for England and at the same time avoided the 
responsibility for the safety of the company's personnel, 
as well as the problem of political negotiations with the 
potentates. As the company could only exist by per- 
mission of the Crown, the merchants were agreeable to 
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these terms. The success of the East India Company be- 
gan a new era in overseas commerce, and England was 
soon to have the lion's share of the East India trade. 

The other problem, that of attaining rich possessions 
and acquiring wealth in the New World across the At- 
lantic, raised questions of a very different sort. India 
was a settled and a civilized country long before the 
westerners came into contact with her. Western mer- 
chants could bargain for the rights to trade by the time- 
honored practice of diplomacy and by the negotiation 
of treaties. West of the Atlantic, however, the English 
and the Spanish explorers had come upon a land peopled 
by so-called Indians, whose civilization in the eyes of 
the Europeans was vastly inferior. 

In South America the majority of the Spaniards felt 
that the wealth was theirs for the taking. Only the Jesuit 
missionaries sought to follow a Christian policy. The 
conquistadores conquered the natives, enslaved them, 
stole their gold, and took it back to Spain. The majority 
of them had no sense of conscience about this because 
they firmly believed that their might over the savages 
made right. 

Consequently, in the main, Spanish policy was to take 
every bit of gold and silver they could lay their hands on. 
They thought only in terms of making their fortunes and 
then returning to Spain to enjoy their wealth. The trail 
of the Spanish in the New World was marked in blood. 
Other than the establishment of Jesuit missions, there was 
little attempt by the Spanish government to trade with 
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the natives, or to set up permanent settlements of Span- 
ish colonists willing to take a chance on a long-range 
future in the New World. Cortes' brutal conquest of 
Mexico and Pizarro's exploitation of Peru are typical of 
the get-rich-quick Spanish policies in America, though 
they were not the wisest in the long run. 

While the Spanish were exploring the southern conti- 
nent in the west and were finding so much treasure, the 
English were exploring the shores of the northern con- 
tinent. Had they found gold and silver along these shores, 
it is quite possible that they, too, would have followed 
the Spanish pattern of conquest in order to take posses- 
sion of the riches. But the lands along the eastern side of 
the great North American continent were disappoint- 
ingly poor. Sir Walter Raleigh, another of Elizabeth's 
great sea dogs, landed on the coast of what is now North 
Carolina, but all he found to present to his Queen upon 
his return were specimens of two plants, not a nugget of 
the gold so eagerly desired. The two plants were to be 
of tremendous importance and of great value in the years 
to come, but at the time both the potato and tobacco 
were sorry substitutes for the precious yellow metal 
Raleigh, however, believed that there might be gold 
further inland. He suggested that great wealth could be 
discovered if a coastal settlement could be made from 
Which exploring parties could depart. This was a brand 
new and strange idea . * to leave the safe shores of 
home and try to live across the ocean for a long time. 
Raleigh was so convinced that gold existed, and he was 
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such a persuasive arguer that, In 1587, he financed an 
expedition and sent a small group of hardy and daring 
souls to try this experiment of living in the New World. 
The men and women who were party to Raleigh's ven- 
ture were willing to sacrifice their lives for the possibility 
of a fortune, but none of them wanted to take the chance 
of sacrificing his money in such a hazardous undertaking. 
In order to get the necessary provisions for such a voy- 
age, and in fact even to provide a ship to carry the ad- 
venturers across the ocean, Raleigh had to put up his 
entire personal fortune. 

The story of this first attempt at colonizing the North 
American continent still remains one of the biggest mys- 
teries in history. The little band of pioneers landed and 
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made a settlement on Roanoke Island. As they were very 
short of supplies, their ship returned to England for 
more. When It came back to the settlement several years 
later, the settlers had vanished without leaving a trace. 
The only sign left to greet the ship was the word "Croa- 
tan" carved on a tree. Many have speculated as to what 
occurred, but in all the years that have passed the truth 
has never been uncovered. 

At the time, the disappearance of the colony was a 
tremendous disaster. Raleigh's fortune had been spent 
without a particle of return on his investment. In addi- 
tion to his bankruptcy, he had to accept the bitter fact 
that his plan for the colony had failed completely, and 
all hopes of establishing a permanent colony in the New 
World seemed to vanish. 

Though Raleigh lived to have his dream come true, he 
heard of it behind prison bars, for he lost favor with the 
Queen and was imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
where he remained, except for a brief time, until his 
execution in 1618 during the reign of James I. Though 
the first attempt to colonize had ended in failure, a great 
deal had been learned from the experiment. 

One thing that still had not been proved was whether 
there was really gold in this part of the New World. 
The desire for gold, coupled with a new system of 
financing an expedition, led to the second attempt at 
planting an English community in the New World. 
Ironically, its success came about not because of gold 
but because of one of Raleigh's plants which had been 
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scoffed at tobacco. 

Elizabeth herself did not live to see the English flag 
raised in the wilderness of Virginia, but her wise and 
successful policies during her long reign were largely 
responsible for the first colonization of America in the 
seventeenth century. One of the things that had made 
it hard to organize a colony was the prohibitive individ- 
ual investment in such a venture. Raleigh, a rich man, 
had lost everything in the doomed Roanoke colony, and 
it is not surprising that others were loath to follow his 
example. 

But in the early years of the seventeenth century the 
success of the East India Company made men favor the 
idea of financing a colony by means of a joint stock 
company. A lot of money can be raised through the 
sale of stock, and no one person is then risking all. The 
responsibility and the ownership of such a company is 
split among many. The hope of finding gold in the New 
World still persisted and, with the idea of setting up a 
stock company to finance a new expedition, many rich 
London merchants were willing to try again, for the lure 
of finding fortunes was strong. In 1606 King James I 
granted a charter to the London Company to establish 
a colony in Virginia, and in 1607 the first permanent 
settlement in the New World, called Jamestown, was 
founded, by a group of courageous men whose desire 
for gold had overcome their fears. 

In the course of one hundred years, then, Europe had 
conquered the last great unknown and was on the thresh- 
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old of estabKshing a new civilization in the Americas, 
based on the heritage of the old but maturing in the free 
air of the new. The development of a commercial middle 
class, the courage and daring of the explorers, the rivalry 
of England and Spain, the triumph of the former under 
her great Queen Elizabeth, all went into making this 
momentous event possible. Thus began the history of 
colonial America. 
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The First Foothold 



WHEN THE first shipload of settlers sailed through Chesa- 
peake Bay into the James River and decided to weigh 
anchor by what appeared to be a perfect location for a 
settlement, they were very much alone in a vast wilder- 
ness. Although many explorations had taken place in the 
New World during the past century, very little was 
actually known about the land or its size. There were no 
geography books with accurate maps. Bits of information 
gathered from many different sources had leaked about, 
but there was no central place where this information 
could be pooled or sorted out. 

The kings of Europe did not get together and peace- 
fully divide up the new lands on a map. Human resource- 
fulness, the spirit of adventure, and wars led to the final 
settlement of the European claims in the New World. 
French, English and Spanish explorers had each been in 
different areas separated by a great many miles. How 
many miles no one knew, nor did anyone in the first years 
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of the seventeenth century conceive of the actual size 
of this continent. 

The Spanish had conquered Mexico and had made 
exploratory ventures into what was to be the South- 
western United States and Florida. In the latter area 
only one permanent settlement had been made, St. 
Augustine, the site of a Jesuit mission. The swamps, the 
hostile Indians, and the lack of gold dampened the en- 
thusiasm of the conquistadores, and only the religiously 
inspired Jesuits made any inroads into the North Amer- 
ican continent for the Spanish, either in the west or the 
south* 

Far to the north the French had explored the St. Law- 
rence River and the Great Lakes, and two intrepid ad- 
venturers, Marquette and Joliet, had gone as far as to 
explore the great Mississippi waterway. The French, like 
the Spanish, were devout Catholics, and again the Jesuit 
priests went along with those who searched solely for 
riches. After the first great explorations were made, the 
French claims to territory in the New World encom- 
passed most of modern Canada and the Mississippi Valley. 
The few settlements that were actually made were 
mainly along the St. Lawrence; they were Jesuit missions 
whose sole purpose was to convert the heathen Indians. 

As the seventeenth century wore on and the rich fur 
trade began, other settlers arrived, but in general their 
hope was to make a fortune and then return home to 
France, rather than to emigrate permanently. Even at its 
peak the French Empire in the New World was sparsely 
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populated. 

It was the English who approached the new land with 
a different idea in mind, to create a permanent new 
England abroad. Between the French to the north and 
the Spanish in Florida and in the West, lay an unex- 
plored wilderness whose size and potentialities were 
utterly unknown. It was in this region that England 
established her claim, and it was in that wilderness that a 
new English-speaking nation was born. 

The first successful attempt at founding a colony was 
made entirely for business reasons. The stockholders of 
the London Company in 1607 wanted to make easy 
money by finding gold in the New World. Had there 
been gold in Virginia, the history of this country might 
have been quite different, but there was no gold there. 
The source of wealth that was found in the early years of 
the colony required the establishment of a permanent 
settlement. Tobacco could not be plucked from the 
soil and taken abroad. It had to be planted, cultivated, 
harvested, and cured before it became money. 

During the seventeenth century, following the suc- 
cessful establishment of the colony in Virginia, the de- 
sire for wealth was to cause the founding of many other 
colonies. But it was not this alone which was responsible 
for the birth of all the American colonies. A second and 
equally important reason for the colonizing of North 
America by the British was a search for religious free- 
dom. From almost the earliest times the American con- 
tinent became a haven for those who wished to wor- 
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ship freely and apart from the stringent rules laid down 
in England by the Anglican church. 

These twin motives, the quest for wealth and the quest 
for freedom of religion, underlay the founding, in a 
brief score of years, of the two great footholds of Brit- 
ish civilization in the New World, Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

These two were the earliest outposts, but other colo- 
nies were soon founded and spread out along the eastern 
coast of the present day United States. Before the end 
of the seventeenth century the land from Canada to 
Georgia, from the Atlantic ocean to the Appalachian 
Mountains, was settled and governed along the English 
pattern under the British flag and loyal to the English 
Crown. The foundations of the United States were laid 
in these years, and out of the struggles and problems of 
the early settlers, and out of the challenge of the New 
World to the established English pattern of life, came 
the birth of a new nation. 

The story of this transformation is the history of the 
thirteen American colonies. 

When the time eventually came that these colonies 
could no longer live within a colonial relationship to the 
Crown, their reasons lay in their struggle to create an 
England in the wilderness, and to the high value placed 
upon freedom and self-government by the children of 
the frontier. Freedom to own and to govern that which 
had been achieved against insuperable odds and hard- 
ship and sacrifice was a dominating objective in Ameri- 
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can history, beginning with the day the first settlers 
landed in Virginia. 

The kind of country that was to grow and in the end 
achieve independence was very much determined by 
the kind of person who gave up the security of the Old 
World and risked all to make a new home in the wilder- 
ness. Self-reliance and personal ingenuity came to play a 
large part in his destiny. A belief in himself and a faith 
in his own judgment and his right to decide for himself 
his religious beliefs were characteristic of the middle-class 
man who came to America. More than anything the 
development of the American colonies was due to the 
fact that it was this kind of Englishman who first settled 
here. 

The achievement of the middle class in England was 
reflected in the history of the colonies. The early settlers 
brought with them the rich heritage of five hundred years 
of British progress. This heritage consisted of a firm be- 
lief in a man's right to have a voice in his government 
through Parliament, and an equally firm belief in his 
right to his own Protestant form of religion. Coupled 
with these two fundamental principles were a belief in 
education for the dignity and independence it gave to 
the individual and a fundamental respect for law as the 
determining factor in the regulation of society. These 
principles were integral parts of the lives of the settlers 
of Virginia and Massachusetts, and they were indeed 
responsible for the tenacity of the colonists which re- 
sulted in making these first colonies permanent. 
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This is particularly illustrated in the founding of 
Virginia. There these principles had their severest test, 
for Virginia was founded without benefit of much pre- 
vious knowledge or experience of what the demands of 
life in the New World would be. The struggles of the 
colonists to make this settlement successful and their 
final victory gave heart to others. The history of this 
first colony makes twentieth-century Americans aware 
of the tremendous debt they owe to those few intrepid 
men whose efforts and sacrifices made this country 
possible. 

When the London Company in 1606 decided to fi- 
nance a colony in Virginia, neither they nor the King, 
James I, had the remotest ideas of what was to be in- 
volved, in money or in human hardship and sacrifice. 
The failure of Raleigh's Roanoke experiment many years 
earlier was attributed to poor financing as well as to bad 
luck. It was thought that, with proper financing through 
a joint stock company, with the careful selection of men, 
and with the King's blessing through a charter, the ven- 
ture would be successful. The men interested in this 
enterprise were mostly of the middle class and were 
gentlemen. They knew nothing of the rigors of the 
climate, the difficulty in finding food, or the nature of 
the Indians. They thought only of the gold which must 
surely be there and the wealth that would be theirs once 
this gold was found. 

The measure of their enthusiasm and their certainty 
of success in establishing a permanent colony can be 
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found in the type of charter they asked for and received 
from the King. The charter not only gave all rights to 
any discovered riches to the London Company, but it 
also granted to the directors the power to govern the 
settlement as they saw fit, provided that the basic rights 
and privileges of Englishmen were guaranteed and 
primary loyalty to the Crown was recognized. This ex- 
pedition was not to be a fleeting one, but a lasting one, 
establishing an English community on the coast of North 
America for good, governed according to English law 
and responsible to the English King. 

Having received this charter, the directors of the Com- 
pany set about finding volunteers who were willing to 
risk the hazardous voyage in order to make their for- 
tunes abroad. By December of 1606 the expedition was 
ready to set sail for the New World. 

Had the Company made a point of it, they could not 
have found men more unsuited for the task ahead than 
one hundred and nineteen of the one hundred and twenty 
adventurers. Up until their departure their lives had been 
led in the city. They knew nothing of the practical 
sciences of building houses or of planting crops. They 
were good members of the Church of England and 
gentlemen whose hearts were bold and courageous, but 
whose muscles were soft and hands white. Fortunately 
for the ultimate success of the expedition, the one hun- 
dred and twentieth man was of a wholly different back- 
ground, and his adventurous life and iron character had 
prepared him for the rigors that were encountered in the 
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first years of the Virginia colony, 

Captain John Smith at an early age had left home to 
seek his fortunes abroad in professional soldiering. His 
career had led him all over Europe and the Near East, 
and many a time he had narrowly avoided death by 
quick thinking and ingenuity. In the early seventeenth 
century he had returned to England and was on the 
lookout for an interesting and profitable way of making 
his living. The proposed expedition to the New World 
naturally appealed to him, and he was one of the first 
to volunteer. His many and varied experiences had made 
him a forceful and bold leader, but his impatience and 
lack of tact soon made him intensely unpopular with 
the others. He was so disliked, in fact, that he almost 
never reached the New World at all; he came within 
an ace of losing his life aboard ship. 

The King inadvertently was the cause of this near 
disaster. With the directors of the Company, James I 
had picked the names of the men to whom the govern- 
ment of the colony would be entrusted when it was 
established. These names, however, were placed by 
order of the King in a sealed box, not to be opened 
until the destination had been reached. This was done 
in deference to the age-old law that the captain of a ship 
is the law at all times during a voyage, and the King 
must have thought that to release the names of the Coun- 
cil of governors would have encroached upon the power 
of the captain. Thus the colonists aboard ship did not 
know who their leaders were to be. 
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As the voyage wore on, bad weather, lack of food, 
cramped quarters, and idleness led to quarrels and bad 
feeling among the colonists. Each felt sure that his name 
was among those in the box and that he had the right 
to lead the group. Rivalries naturally developed, and 
many began to resent bitterly John Smith's superior 
attitude and bossiness. Before the coast of North Amer- 
ica had been reached, dislike and jealousy of Smith be- 
came so extreme that he was placed in irons. Some even 
went so far as to want to kill him, but the majority, 
mindful of English law, decided to await the end of the 
voyagq and to give him a trial before any action was 
taken. 

Tempers were short and morale" was low by the time 
land was sighted, and it was not a very happy group 
that finally disembarked on the banks of the James 
River in May of 1607. The discovery upon opening the 
sealed box that Captain John Smith was one of those 
commissioned by the King and the Company to govern 
the colony did not make matters better, but his life was 
saved, and that was to mean a great deal to the others in 
the future. 

It is hard to imagine the prospect before that small 
group of men as they landed on the shores of the James. 
There they were, one hundred and twenty English 
gentlemen in knee britches and flounced shirts, weakened 
by the long voyage as well as by hunger and illness, 
faced only with the silence of the virgin forest. No food 
was readily available, no houses had been built as yet. 
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They saw nothing but the endless woods and the quiet 
river, and they knew that home was far across the vast 
ocean. Utter loneliness and a sense of desolation must 
have swept over this small group as they watched their 
ship sail slowly off on its return to England, leaving 
them to face the wilderness alone. But there they were, 
and it was up to them and to them alone to make a 
colony and to bring the future into being. One of their 
first acts that was to be of momentous consequence for 
this future was the holding of the first Church of 
England religious service in the New World. With this 
service the roots of the Anglican church were planted 
and were to grow into the Episcopal church of Amer- 
ica. Thus with spirits uplifted, with the recognition of 
the presence of God, the group began the monumental 
task of carving a life out of the wilderness. 

The first few years of the infant colony were anything 
but easy ones, and that it survived at all is due primarily 
to the fortitude and courage of John Smith and the ar- 
rival of help from Europe at a crucial time, when the 
colonists were starving. Smith's qualities of leadership 
came very much to the fore in these difficult days. Under 
his guidance houses were built and food was planted. 
His ability to deal with the Indians led to their gift of 
corn, that New World vegetable which meant the 
difference between life and death. Smith's energy knew 
no bounds and, besides directing the efforts of the dis- 
couraged colonists and dealing with the Indians, he also 
found time to do a great deal of exploring and charting 
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of the area within the land grant of Virginia which was 
to prove invaluable to later arrivals. But even with his 
indomitable leadership, the time came in 1610 when all 
seemed lost. 

Death from disease and starvation had claimed too 
many of the group, and the rest, unwilling to suffer the 
same fate, decided to abandon this inhospitable country 
and return to England. As they sailed down the river to 
leave Jamestown, a sail was sighted in Chesapeake Bay 
that was to change their plans. 

Back in England the London Company had not for- 
gotten its investment across the ocean and, even though 
disappointed that gold had not as yet been discovered, 
the directors were busy outfitting another expedition to 
supplement the original group. In 1609 the original 
charter was revised, and a new system of government 
was provided, thus ending the quarrels of the council 
in the colony. The colonists were to be governed by a 
governor sent over by the Company, and in London 
a council of stockholders was to direct their affairs. In 
1 6 10 Sir Thomas Gates set sail for Virginia with one 
hundred and fifty additional colonists and a few supplies. 
A bad storm blew him off his course, and he landed by 
accident on the island of Bermuda, on which were found 
large herds of wild pigs. Some of these were slaughtered, 
salted down, and placed on board the ship, before the 
expedition continued across the ocean. 

The accident of their finding these pigs saved the 
lives of the starving colonists in Virginia, but only 
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momentarily. The outlook for the future was still grim, 
and the colonists had all agreed to return to England, leav- 
ing the miserable site of their colony forever. As they 
sailed to the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, they sighted 
another ship destined to rescue the future of Virginia. 

The arrival of Lord Delaware, the recently appointed 
governor for the colony, at that crucial moment, with 
more settlers and plentiful supplies, put new heart into 
the tired men; so they turned around and went back to 
try again. With the added strength of four hundred new 
and able-bodied men, the colony progressed. 

The search for gold continued, but soon it became 
apparent even to the most stubborn optimist that no 
gold was to be found there. The disappointment, how- 
ever, was mitigated by the discovery that tobacco could 
be a financially rewarding crop. John Rolfe, one of the 
original settlers, found a method by which to cure the 
leaf, rendering it marketable for European smokers. 
The cultivation of tobacco over the years was to become 
a veritable gold mine. 

Soon the investment in the colony looked as if it might 
pay, and the future of this settlement for the first time 
seemed hopeful. As more and more hardy adventurers 
arrived in Virginia to try their luck with tobacco, the 
settlement spread far beyond the confines of Jamestown. 
By 1618 "plantations," as farms were then called, were 
beginning to appear. The then governor, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, to encourage the growth of the colony, offered 
fifty acres of land to any settler who would bring another 
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man with him to Virginia, and the response was good. 

The wealth that could be made through tobacco was 
beginning to be recognized, but there were still certain 
problems to be solved before the greatest profit could be 
realized. To persuade men to make their future in Vir- 
ginia, there had to be an element of security. The culti- 
vation of tobacco was a long and arduous process. Many 
hours had to be spent under a hot Virginia sun, and many 
hands were needed to care for the young plants. The 
fair-skinned English suffered frightfully from sunburn 
and heat exhaustion. They had come from a cool, damp 
climate, and their bodies were utterly unprepared for 
the ravages of the American summer. 

Besides, though colonists were beginning to arrive in 
greater numbers, there were not nearly enough men 
to operate large and profitable plantations. The success- 
ful growing of tobacco also required many years of 
working the soil. One could not come across the ocean, 
plant a field, cash in on the crop, and return home. 
Tobacco was a career. It was necessary to devote a life- 
time to the cultivation of this money making plant, and 
those who learned this realized also that they had to 
remain in the New World, This meant a permanent 
home in Virginia, marrying and raising a family there. 
The management of the London Company understood 
this. It was to the interest of the investors to help Vir- 
ginia grow tobacco successfully, so in 1619 ^ Company 
sent over a shipload of women, the first to make their 
lives and homes permanently in the New World. With 
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the arrival of the women and the establishment of fami- 
lies, men found that the idea of spending a lifetime in 
Virginia was a perfectly acceptable one. 

Not only did the Company provide wives for the 
settlers, but in the same year it reorganized the govern- 
ment to meet the demands of the growing community. 
After the spreading out of the settlers over many acres 
of the countryside, the council and the governor in 
Jamestown no longer represented the majority of the 
population. In 1619, with the approval of the King, 
Sir George Yeardley arrived as the new governor, bring- 
ing with him instructions for the setting up of the first 
representative assembly in the New World, the House 
of Burgesses. In the original church in Jamestown, part 
of which is still standing, a meeting was held of the first 
elected assembly, made up of two Burgesses from each 
plantation. The colonists who had risked so much to 
make a life in the New World were now assured by law 
of their basic rights and privileges as Englishmen. With 
the setting up of the House of Burgesses Virginians 
were guaranteed that right, basic since the signing of the 
Magna Carta, to have a voice in their government and, 
most specifically, a say in the levying of taxes. Thus the 
arrival of the women and the establishment of a repre- 
sentative assembly gave the colony a permanent air, and 
Virginia entered upon a new phase of development. 

The cultivation of the tobacco plants still presented a 
dilemma. The demand for the leaf in Europe meant 
that, if many more acres were put under cultivation, the 
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crop could be sold at a profit. But two things stood In 
the way: the climate and the acute shortage of man- 
power. The eventual solution to both these problems 
occurred with the arrival of a Dutch trading ship in 
1619. The cargo the captain had to trade with the Vir- 
ginians was human, for his ship was filled with African 
slaves. With the introduction of the Negro into the 
colony, the last obstacle to the prospect of great wealth 
was removed, and over the years of the seventeenth 
century Virginia became a rich and firmly established 
piece of England in the New World. Negro slaves were 
able to work almost indefinitely in the hot sun, for their 
bodies were accustomed to the intense heat of Africa. 
They could be trained to do the comparatively simple 
tasks of cultivating the fields, and they were relatively 
inexpensive to feed and to keep. The great plantation 
system which was to reach its peak in the eighteenth 
century then began. An economy dependent upon slave 
labor and the cultivation of tobacco was to become the 
source of all wealth in the colony. 

Though the foundations were laid for this rich econ- 
omy, the early 16205 were still hard years for the colo- 
nists. Not only was there a great deal of hard work to be 
done in clearing and planting fields for food and crops, 
but in 1622 an Indian raid all but extinguished the colony 
at Jamestown. 

Barely had the settlers recovered from that blow 
when, in 1624, news came that the London Company's 
charter had been revoked and that King Jarnes I had 
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taken over the colony for the Crown. The King feared 
the independence of the government of the London 
Company in America and wanted to control the affairs 
of the colony himself. From then on the colony was 
ruled by a royal governor, but the House of Burgesses 
continued to be elected by the colonists. That basic 
English right could not be tampered with by the Crown 
even in the early days of the colonies. 

Much had been accomplished in the seventeen years 
since 1607. The wilderness that had appeared overwhelm- 
ing to the first group of settlers had been tamed, and 
where once only woods had stood now some orderly 
fields were planted with a money crop, tobacco. James- 
town, a collection of huts only a few years earlier, by 
1624 was a port that regularly welcomed the incoming 
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ships from England. It was the colonial center of trade 
and government. The steeple of the church rose to testify 
to the establishment of Anglican worship and to pro- 
vide a meeting place for the first representative assembly 
in America. No longer was there much question of the 
success of this attempt at colonization. 

The English language, the English heritage of the 
middle-class businessman, representative government, 
and the Protestant Church of England in other words, 
the English people had indeed conquered the wilder- 
ness. Imagination, courage, and ingenuity had shown 
results, and the English nation had spread to the New 
World. 



Refuge and Religion 



AT THE TIME of the founding of the Virginia colony, 
many forces were at work in England that were to cul- 
minate in the founding of the second colony in the New 
World. These developments in the early seventeenth 
century had their roots in the nature of the English Ref- 
ormation. When Henry VIII had separated the church 
from Rome, his primary thought had been to gain con- 
trol of the church and its wealth for himself and his 
subjects. It had been essentially a politically motivated 
act and not a religiously inspired reform. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that during the rest of Henry's reign 
and throughout the reigns of Edward and Mary there 
was a great deal of political strife and even open warfare 
over the establishment of the Protestant church. 

The problem was to get the nation to accept the new 
order. This was resolved in 1558 when the English took 
Elizabeth, the Protestant daughter of Henry, as their 
Queen, With her accession, the majority of the English 
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accepted the Church of England as the established form 
of worship. During Elizabeth's long reign, the spiritual 
dogma of the Anglican Church was established by the 
churchmen and accepted by Parliament as the religion of 
the State. The passage of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Faith by Parliament ended one phase of religious strife, 
but it marked the beginning of another. 

That the Anglican Church was the lawful religion of 
the State was not questioned. There was no idea at this 
time of allowing individuals to worship as they wished. 
The Queen's faith was the faith of her subjects and the 
law of the land. Attendance at church and the regular 
payment of church taxes were obligatory, and there were 
agents of the Crown to see that these laws were enforced. 
To many of the English, the Protestant state church was 
unacceptable, for it had not been reformed enough. 
Though the Archbishops in establishing the church had 
dropped many of the Catholic rituals and beliefs and had 
provided for the sole use of English in all services, to 
many people the new church still seemed too elaborate 
and too close to the Catholic form of worship. The hier- 
archy of the clergy remained, for instance, substituting 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for the Pope in Rome as 
the head of the church. Incense, richly embroidered 
robes, and long, elaborate services were still part of the 
ritual of the new church. On the surface it appeared 
that the church was only reformed in so far as it was 
now English instead of Roman. 

During the later sixteenth century the writings of 
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John Calvin were widely read and had great influence 
in Scotland and England. Calvin, like Luther, urged 
reform in extreme terms. In general his beliefs rested on 
the premise that salvation was possible only through 
man's direct relationship to God, The intercession of the 
clergy was unnecessary and false. True redemption lay 
solely in a man's conscience, and the truth was deter- 
mined by an individual's reading of the Bible, not in 
elaborate church services. These ideas became increas- 
ingly popular in England when it became apparent that 
the trappings of the Church of England were still very 
close to those of the Catholic Church. Those who be- 
lieved in Calvin's theories of reformation mainly desired 
to purify the Anglican Church and to continue the proc- 
ess of reforming its beliefs and services. By the seven- 
teenth century many educated and thoughtful people, 
largely of the middle-class business centers of England, 
had come to these conclusions, and as a group they came 
to be known as the Puritans. 

In the rural sections of England at about the same 
time, another reforming movement was beginning. This 
comparatively small group of farming folk had come 
to many of the same conclusions about the Church of 
England from reading their Bibles, but their aim was 
different from that of the Puritans. To their way of 
thinking, a man's religious life should be one thing, his 
political life another. Their aim was to worship as they 
wished, apart from the established church, and to have 
their church completely separated from the State. The 
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name Separatist describes this group as distinct from the 
Puritans, whose aims were to purify the existing church 
but to preserve the state religion. 

In Elizabeth's reign neither group gave her much 
anxiety. For one thing, they represented a minority of 
the population; for another, most of the English in the 
second half of the sixteenth century were too involved 
in other things to worry about religion any more. The 
bitter fight between the Catholic Church and the Church 
of England in the preceding years had exhausted them, 
and they were tired of religious strife and argument. 
The Renaissance flowered in Elizabethan England, and 
life was too full of new and enchanting things. "Let 
religion be" was the reaction of most of the English. 

With the accession of James Stuart in 1603, however, 
the situation changed, and the question of religion be- 
came once more of paramount importance, dominat- 
ing not only seventeenth-century English history but 
playing an important role also in the development of the 
American colonies. After the exciting reign of the great 
Queen, the English found it hard to adjust and to accept 
her successor. James was well on into middle age when 
he became the King of England upon the death of his 
childless cousin. For many years already he had been 
King of Scotland, and in the course of his reign this son 
of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, had already 
found many reasons to dislike and to distrust the Pur- 
itans. 

In Scotland the majority of the people had become 
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Puritans, and consequently the Puritans were heavily 
represented in the Scottish Parliament. One of the things 
that they cared about most deeply was the right of Parlia- 
ment to share in the government and to control the 
purse strings. James, unfortunately, believed literally 
in the Divine Right of Kings, and he bitterly resented 
interference or advice of any sort from Parliament. His 
relations with the Puritans in Scotland had thus been 
anything but pleasant. 

When he ascended the throne in England, therefore, 
he was determined to keep the English Puritans in their 
place, and not to let them achieve a position of strength 
equal to that of their Scots counterparts. One of his first 
acts to put this policy into effect was to tighten the en- 
forcement of the laws requiring regular attendance at 
the Church of England. (During Elizabeth's reign, al- 
though these laws had existed they had been overlooked 
in many cases or had been very leniently enforced.) Of 
course this act made James unpopular with the growing 
Puritan force. The businessmen and the professional 
people were on the whole the main supporters of the 
Puritan movement; they also made up the majority of 
Parliament in the House of Commons. 

James' reign witnessed the beginning of the problem 
which was to erupt during the reign of his son, Charles I, 
into a major crisis and develop into a civil war. This was 
a battle between the King and Parliament principally 
over the right to levy taxes, in which religion played an 
important part. As James began to discriminate against 
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the Puritans and to enforce the religious laws, the Puri- 
tans, increasingly numerous in Parliament, began to be 
niggardly about voting taxes for the King. This state of 
affairs enraged James, but an open conflict during his 
reign was avoided due to James' interest in the Amer- 
ican colonies. 

After the "starving time," the future of the Virginia 
colony had appeared to be secure, and her existence had 
enhanced England's prestige abroad to the extent that 
the Spanish complained about England's interest in the 
New World. James was sincerely interested in further- 
ing England's wealth and influence, and he saw a means 
of accomplishing this and at the same time easing his 
domestic problems with the religious dissenters by en- 
couraging them to found other colonies. 

Before he had to cope with the large and important 
Puritan group, the small and relatively unimportant 
Separatist problem came to his attention. Those who 
believed in separating the church and the state were 
mainly farmers from Scrooby. They were very sincere 
and simple people, educated, but not university graduates. 
They wanted more than anything to be left alone and 
to be allowed to worship freely and unmolested. With 
the strict enforcement of the religious laws, many of 
them were fined and imprisoned for conducting their 
own services. Believing that their faith was right and 
despairing of achieving freedom to worship as they 
wished in England, this small group decided to emigrate. 

Their first choice of a place of refuge was Holland, 
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This was the only European country at that time which 
recognized and guaranteed the right of man to worship 
in his own way, and the Separatists thought that they 
could find peace and happiness there. They were English, 
however, and once away from their native country they 
found themselves unable and unwilling to lose their 
English traditions and heritage. The fact that their young 
children soon forgot their native land and language led 
their parents to try to think of somewhere else to go 
where they could be free and, at the same time, remain 
English. Aside from this, they found it hard in a foreign 
land to earn a living and to support their families. 

Soon they heard of a businessman in London whose 
company was seeking a good investment and was inter- 
ested in founding a colony. Thomas Weston was willing 
to finance an expedition, and the Separatists decided 
that the New World might be the answer to their prob- 
lem. In return for their trip, they would pay the Com- 
pany and Weston out of the profits from their labors in 
the New World. They would be free to live and worship 
unmolested. The dangers involved failed to daunt them, 
in the glow of hope for liberty within an English life. 
Weston received the King's permission to establish a 
colony in the northern part of the original grant to the 
London Company. 

The story of the historic voyage of the Mayflower, 
blown off its course, disabled, and its final sighting of 
land far north in Massachusetts, is well known. Tired 
as they were after this hazardous voyage, the Separatists 
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drew up an agreement relating to the form of govern- 
ment they would have in this new land. The Mayflower 
Compact is a landmark in the history of American de- 
mocracy. The principle of self-determination was for 
the first time recognized in this document. Laws govern- 
ing the colony were to be drawn up for the good of the 
colony, and only by the consent of the governed. All 
the men of the colony who were heads of families were 
to share in the government. Although the colony's 
loyalty to the English King was recognized, the May- 
flower Compact enunciated the principle that govern- 
ment was essentially for the good of the governed, a 
new concept for that time. 

Having agreed to abide by these laws and having 
signed the Compact, the small band of Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock and began the arduous task of sur- 
viving on this bleak and barren coast. Their first year 
was marked by tremendous suffering from cold and 
starvation, but their ultimate triumph over disaster was 
forever commemorated by the first Thanksgiving ser- 
vice in which this courageous group offered thanks freely 
and in their own way for God's mercy in having helped 
them establish a haven in the New World. The life of 
the Plymouth settlers as an independent colony was to 
be short, for it was soon absorbed into the great Puritan 
Massachusetts Bay colony. But few as those years were, 
no American can ever forget what these colonists did 
to help establish this nation, or their contribution to the 
principles of freedom of religion and to the democratic 
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form of government. 

During the 16205 King James was finding more and 
more trouble at the hands of the Puritans in England. It 
was with relief and pleasure that, in 1624, the year be- 
fore he died, he accepted their suggestion that they 
establish a colony in North America. The Puritans were 
mainly well-educated, upper-class businessmen, and the 
idea of establishing a Puritan colony where they could 
live and worship as they pleased and still conduct profit- 
able business appealed to them. Between 1624 and 1628 
many astute Puritan businessmen thought in terms of a 
profitable colonial investment. 

In 1628 a company called the Massachusetts Bay 
Company was incorporated, and it received from Charles 
I, James' son and successor, the right to settle an area of 
land whose original boundaries were from three miles 
north of the Merrimac River to three miles south of the 
Charles River. The charter granted by the King to the 
Company provided a government for the colony to be 
made up of a governor, a deputy governor, and a council, 
all to be elected by the members of the Puritan church. 
The General Court, as the council was called, was to 
meet at least four times a year. The fact that the King 
authorized this colony to elect its own governor made 
it unique at that time in colonial history. 

In 1629 the first ships left for Massachusetts Bay. This 
expedition was very different from that of the Virginia 
experiment in 1607. Over a thousand settlers were in- 
cluded in this Puritan venture. Men, women, and children 
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with all their household belongings crossed the ocean 
with the firm intent to leave England forever. The im- 
passe between the King and the Puritans and the church 
was rapidly reaching an acute stage in England, and em- 
igration to the New World seemed a safer plan, despite 
the terrors of the wilderness, than staying in England 
at that time. The King was so distrusted that when the 
wily Puritan leaders left England they took their charter 
with them. They were afraid that, if it were left in 
England, the King would revoke it as that of Virginia 
had been revoked a few years earlier. 

This expedition was not only larger than the first to 
Virginia, but it was well organized, and every detail had 
been carefully planned, leaving almost nothing to chance. 
The history of the troubles of the Virginia colony were 
well known, and the Puritans were anxious not to repeat 
their mistakes. These first settlers to arrive in Massachu- 
setts established several settlements within a few months. 
Salem, Boston, Charlestown, and Cambridge were 
founded, and the wilderness was well on the way to being 
tamed. In the 16305 continued troubles in England led 
to the emigration of over twenty thousand Puritans. In 
less than ten years Massachusetts was heavily populated, 
and the efficient and determined Puritans spread out as 
far south as Plymouth and absorbed the small group into 
the larger Massachusetts organization. 

Though the Puritans had left England partly for busi- 
ness reasons, their most compelling reason had been to get 
away from the rule of the Church of England and to wor- 
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ship and to live as they wished. The Puritan faith was 
based upon Calvin's doctrines with their emphasis upon 
the Old Testament The righteous and vengeful God 
described there appealed to the minds of the moralistic 
middle class. The gay court life and the luxury of the 
upper middle classes which had developed in the Eliza- 
bethan age appalled the Puritans, and they were shocked 
at the laxity of the Anglican clergy in not forbidding 
this behavior. In the Puritan faith was reflected a dis- 
gust and dislike for anything luxurious and gay, and their 
greatest emphasis was on strict moral behavior. Their 
religion was not confined to a church service on Sundays, 
but it was an integral part of their daily lives. Severe rules 
were laid down guiding behavior in every situation. 
Manners, dress, and all activities were dictated by the 
Puritan church. In England, among people of other ways 
of life and more worldly interests, it was almost impossible 
for the Puritans to follow the rules as exactly as their 
religion demanded. In the New World, however, they 
were free to live as they wanted, and at no time has Cal- 
vinism in its purest state existed so perfectly as in early 
Massachusetts. 

The Puritans had resented the Anglican church as the 
established state religion in England, but when it was 
the Puritan church that was in question they did not 
hesitate to make the church and state one. Membership 
in the church was the basis for citizenship, and no one 
outside the church had any civil rights whatsoever. The 
ministers influenced the political leaders, and the laws 
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had their origin in the pulpit. Though the church-state 
was to end in 1691 when the King took over the colony, 
and though many heartily disagreed with its principles 
during the years of its existence, the Puritan heritage 
had an important influence on American history and 
culture. 

In the framework of the early government, every 
Puritan's right to a share in the affairs of his community 
was emphasized. Local government was of great im- 
portance in early Massachusetts. The Puritans were es- 
sentially townspeople. Whereas the economy of Virginia 
was centered on the plantation, that of Massachusetts was 
built around small farms and town life. The geography 
of New England as well as the nature of the people who 
settled there helped this to develop. The rocky, hilly 
country lent itself to small farms worked by the owner 
with the help, if any, of hired white hands. The layout of 
the towns reflected the Puritan way of life. The church, 
a simple white structure, devoid of any ornamentation, 
rose in the center, dominating the green common. Clus- 
tered around this main building were small low frame 
houses, their architecture determined by necessity, not 
luxury. 

Every citizen of the town was equal, provided that he 
was a freeman and a member of the church in good 
standing. From the earliest days, town affairs were run 
by town meetings attended by all voting citizens equally, 
the minister naturally having great influence. Every 
problem was discussed freely by all, and decisions were 
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reached only by common agreement. It was at these 
meetings also that the members of the General Court and 
the governor of the colony were elected. This pattern 
of democratic government at the local level was adopted 
by all the later colonies and was to be one of the most 
important and lasting heritages of Americans throughout 
the years. Long after the Puritan leadership had given 
way to other forces, long after the colony lost its com- 
plete independence of the King, this tradition of town 
meetings and self-government remained untouched and 
a powerful factor in restricting royal control 

The stern Puritan founders of New England were re- 
sponsible for another tradition vital to the future of this 
country: education was of paramount importance to 
these people. The nature of their religion demanded a 
high standard of education among the church members. 
A trained mind was a necessity, as the ministers relied 
on their own reading and interpretation of the Bible, to 
teach the faith. Pictures, statues, and music as means of 
explaining the true faith were all frowned upon. Anything 
that appealed to the senses distracted the mind and was 
considered to be the work of the devil, A true grasp of 
Christianity was thought to depend entirely on intel- 
lectual reasoning. 

Thus, almost as soon as they had landed the Puritans 
founded schools. The Free Latin School in Boston and 
Harvard College, founded by the early 16403, still stand 
as evidence of their belief in the importance of education. 
As towns grew, a general law was passed requiring a free 
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grammar school to be established in every community 
having fifty or more families. The public school system 
of this country had its foundation in this legislation. Ed- 
ucation was believed to be the right of all men, not a 
luxury only for those who could afford it* This respect 
for the educated man led in later years to the important 
literary contribution of New England to American cul- 
ture, and today the number of educational institutions 
clustered in New England is a monument to the faith of 
the early founders in the importance of the intellect to 
the future of an individual 

By the mid-seventeenth century the foundations of 
Massachusetts had been laid, and indeed the foundations 
of the other New England colonies also, for they were 
to grow out of this first one. The origin of this second 
permanent colony had its roots in the rise of the Puritan 
church. Out of the need to continue the Reformation 
and to purify the Church of England a new and powerful 
sect had emerged, whose members were compelled to 
leave the Old World and to forge a new life in America. 
Over the years many others were to follow in their foot- 
steps and to seek a new life in this continent, but it is to 
the Separatists and the Puritans that the others in part 
owe their success. Through thrift and industry, with 
their trust in God, they prospered, turning the wilder- 
ness into a neat patchwork of farms and towns. The ever- 
increasing wealth, dependent on fur and fish in the early 
days and on small industry and shipbuilding later, was 
owed to the ingenuity and the canny business sense of 
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the educated middle class. Much of the spirit of independ- 
ence and the belief of the right of the individual to 
equal opportunity, important in the origins of the Ameri- 
can revolution, began with the settlement of Massachu- 
setts. 
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WITH THE founding of Virginia and Massachusetts the 
fact that colonies were possible in the New World was 
well established. Two footholds of English civilization 
had been carved out of the wilderness in North America, 
and that they were permanent was undisputed. Around 
these two colonies eleven others were to grow, eight of 
them founded originally by English, three to become 
English by dint of war ending the foothold of the Dutch 
in America, but all thirteen were to be enriched by the 
inclusion of peoples of other nationalities, cultures, and 
backgrounds in the years following their founding. With- 
in a hundred years the entire eastern seaboard from the 
St. Lawrence River to the southern boundary of Georgia 
was settled under the British flag. 

With the establishment of the early colonies, the Eng- 
lish culture and traditions were firmly planted in the 
soil of the New World. Out of this English heritage was to 
grow a new nation; a nation whose culture and aspira- 
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tions were to be primarily of an English character adapted 
and implemented by the challenge and nature of the land. 
To understand the American character as it grew in the 
colonial years is to understand the British heritage and 
its adaptation in a new soil. 

The history of the American colonies was unique at 
that point in history. It records an advanced and highly 
cultured civilization blossoming into a new, indigenous 
character in a new environment. Out of this combina- 
tion of the inheritance of the Old World and the environ- 
ment of the New came the thirteen colonies which even- 
tually were to carry their individuality even further by 
breaking the ties that bound them to the Old World and 
realizing nationhood and political independence. 



THE LAND BENEATH THEM 

If the early settlers had had foreknowledge of the 
geography and physical attributes of the eastern coast of 
the North American continent, they could not have 
picked a more likely or fertile spot for the transplanting 
of English culture and the beginning of a new life. The 
influence of the natural world around him is very im- 
portant to man's development. Climate, natural resources, 
fertile soil, the availability of fresh water; all play an im- 
portant part in the type of civilization men can achieve. 
From the very beginning of the American colonies the 
geography of the country was influential in the adapta- 
tion of the English civilization to these shores; it played 
a large part in molding the economy and way of life of 
each of the colonies. The opportunities offered by the 
land, sea, and climate dictated the occupations of the men. 
Though the same fundamental English traditions were 
brought to each British colony on this continent, differ- 
ences of occupations, social structure, and economies 
developed immediately. To understand colonial life and 
therefore the foundations of America, it is necessary to 
understand the nature of the land to which these people 
came. 

In general every feature of the land was conducive to 
the developing of a high civilization. The area between 
Canada and Mexico is in truth God's country. It lies 
entirely within the temperate climate zone as Europe 
does, and that general zone has every variation of climate 
from the cold north to the subtropical south. Not only 
is such a climate the most vitalizing for the development 
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of the white man, but also in it a variety of crops can be 
grown both for food and for commercial use. The cli- 
matic variations make possible a degree of self-sufficiency 
impossible in any single nation of Europe. The variety 
of the physical attributes of this land match the climatic. 

The land colonized by the first settlers falls quite natu- 
rally into three sections, the northeastern, the central, and 
the southern. By chance the first two colonies happened 
to be located in different sections, and from their earliest 
days they set a pattern for the way of life in the north and 
in the south. The nature of their economies and patterns 
of life grew out of the natural resources as well as the 
kind of people. Thus, in Virginia from as early as 1619, 
an economy based upon plantations, slavery, and tobacco 
developed, while in Massachusetts an economy based 
upon townlife, small farms, and industry grew. In the 
middle colonies, New York to Maryland, the number of 
rivers and harbors and the excellent farming land led to 
development of great trading centers as well as to small- 
and-free and large-and-slave agricultural communities. 

The Appalachian mountain range runs from Canada, 
slowly winding westward from the coastal areas of the 
northeast. This makes the northeastern coastal section 
a hilly region close to the ocean, with fast moving rivers 
cutting deep and fertile valleys as they flow to the sea. 
As the mountains recede to the west, and the fall-line is 
further from the sea, a vast coastal plain is formed in the 
southern area, well watered by slow, meandering rivers 
excellent for transportation and for making the land 
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green and fertile. In the northern section the great rivers, 
such as the Merrimac, the Connecticut, and the Hudson, 
empty into the ocean, cutting deep and protected harbors 
ideal for the establishment of towns and the natural 
development of trade. In the south, though not so numer- 
ous, the slower-moving waters also flow to the sea past 
sites possible for trading centers. Thus, this network of 
rivers was invaluable not only for raising a variety of 
agricultural products but also for communication and 
the transportation of goods. 

Nature continued to pour forth her blessings with 
many potentially important natural resources. In the 
endless number and variety of trees from north to south 
lay the material for the building of ships as well as of 
homes. The tall, straight pines of New England provided 
the masts and spars for the ships which became essential 
to the life of the northern colonists. Oaks provided the 
ribs and planks. Far to the south pines provided the tar 
and turpentine so important to the building of ships. 
Even under the earth was potential wealth. In the 
mountains of the north and middle sections were iron 
and -coal deposits, essential to industry. In this plethora 
of natural resources, combined with a pleasant climate, 
lay the possibilities for a great civilization. Not only 
were the raw materials there, but their variety provided 
the means for a rich and self-supporting land. It only re- 
quired people acquainted with agriculture and trade to 
exploit and to harness these natural resources for the serv- 
ice of man, to make life a fuller and richer thing. The 
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pattern of the future lay in the marriage of the natural 
wealth of this land with the vigorous, enterprising, and 
imaginative people of the middle class, primarily of 
English background and to a very much lesser degree the 
Dutch. 

As each group independent of the other came to these 
shores, their lives and futures were molded by their tradi- 
tions and the nature of the land they colonized. It is in 
the characteristics of these early colonies, different one 
from the other due to the influences of geography but all 
sharing in a common language and history, that the ori- 
gins of the United States are to be found. There was room 
for all, and for all to think and do as they pleased. Out of 
the wealth of variations came self-sufficiency. Out of 
this self-sufficiency coupled with the endless space and 
natural resources grew many colonies around the first 
two. Each, in the purpose of its founding and in its devel- 
opment in its natural surrounding, added another brick to 
the foundation of the United States that was to come. 
Out of the differences, as much as out of the likenesses, 
came the strength that led to independence. 
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The Dissenters 



IN 1620 THE FIRST English colony in what is now called 
New England was founded. By 1 650 all of New England, 
from Long Island and southern Connecticut to Maine, as 
far west as the Hudson River, was well populated. Towns 
abounded; a great college, Harvard, had been established; 
organized government existed; and a definite social pat- 
tern based on the Puritan English middle class had devel- 
oped* 

That this remarkable growth had taken place In so few 
years was due to several causes. Across the sea in England 
in the 1630$ relations between King Charles I, the second 
Stuart monarch, and the predominantly Puritan Parlia- 
ment were rapidly deteriorating. Many persecuted Puri- 
tans left England to carve out a new life in the New 
World, leaving behind them, they hoped forever, the 
fears and uncertainties of seventeenth-century England. 
This stream of new colonists naturally at first sought the 
akeady settled and consequently safer shores of Massachu- 
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setts. Many, however, discovered there to their dismay not 
the haven of peace and freedom they had hoped to find, 
and consequently they were impelled to seek such a haven 
elsewhere. One reason for the fast expansion of the New 
England area, therefore, lay in the dissensions in the Puri- 
tan stronghold of the Massachusetts Bay colony. 

The purpose of the first emigrating Puritans had been 
to seek in the New World a life in which they would be 
free to worship as they pleased and live free of interfer- 
ence and persecution by the Crown and the Church of 
England. The first to settle Salem, Boston, Cambridge, 
and Charlestown had been the hard core of severe, rigid 
doctrinaire men who comprised the heart of the Puritan 
church in England. To them only a thorough church- 
state could bring the happiness of a life dedicated to the 
service of God, and no room was left for a difference of 
interpretation or opinion. Citizenship, with its privileges 
of voting and sharing in the government, was only for 
those who met the extremely rigid standards of the Puri- 
tan church. Though all were freemen in the sense that 
they were not slaves, not all were citizens, since some for 
one reason or another failed to qualify under the church 
rules. There were dissenters among men and women of 
intelligence and education from the very beginning. It 
was strong-minded and courageous dissenters who 
brought about the founding of Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and New Hampshire. 

In addition to this religious reason, New England ex- 
panded rapidly for another ... the greater opportuni- 
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ties for a better life offered by the wilderness. In con- 
trast to their former home, that heavily populated island, 
the New World offered the colonists as much land as they 
could clear and cultivate, with no restrictions other than 
their own physical limitations. To men whose lives had 
been dictated and circumscribed by a long-established 
order of society, the freedom and opportunity of limit- 
less space was a tremendously exciting challenge. 
Throughout American history to the twentieth century 
the lure of the wilderness and open space, beyond the 
reach of existing civilization, has proved strong. As early 
as the first part of the seventeenth century this seemingly 
endless space held the promise of freedom for all. There 
was no need to stay where life was not exactly as one 
wished when, by moving westward, a man could have 
what he wanted and what he himself could create. 
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This has been one of the fundamental influences upon 
the development of the American philosophy of freedom 
and individual enterprise throughout the years. Thus 
between 1620 and 1640 a truly incredible migration to 
the New World took place, and new lands all over the 
eastern seaboard were opened up, settled, and cultivated 
by men who desired greater freedom of conscience and 
a greater material opportunity to realize their own poten- 
tials, 

By the mid-seventeenth century the colonies of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire had been 
organized and had taken their place alongside Massachu- 
setts as recognized and legally chartered political en- 
tities. Their origins and subsequent recognition as inde- 
pendent colonies were not without birth pangs of the 
worst kind. The actual founding of Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island was accomplished by 
several men and one woman whose single-minded purpose 
and courage led them to defy the repressions of the 
church-state in Massachusetts and seek new homes where 
they could live without Puritanical dictation. Although 
other colonies soon followed in their footsteps, the estab- 
lishment of democratic systems of society was first ac- 
complished in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire by Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, 
Thomas Hooker, and John Wheelwright. It is to them 
that the furthering of the ideals of democratic develop- 
ment in the New England colonies is owed, 

Williams, Hooker, and Wheelwright were ministers 
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of the Puritan faith who had preached in the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony before finding that they could not in 
good conscience tolerate the rigid Puritan system. All 
three believed in personal faith as a guiding light to a life 
dedicated to God, rather than in the superiority of the 
clergy. 

Roger Williams at the age of twenty-five left England 
to join his fellow Puritans in the New World. An Oxford 
graduate, he was a thoughtful, intelligent, and sincerely 
dedicated minister of the Calvinist faith. Upon his arrival 
in the nascent colony shortly after its founding, his gentle 
and persuasive qualities made him a beloved pastor of the 
church in Salem. His distinctly unorthodox views that 
citizenship should not be dependent on the set and arbi- 
trary laws of the church resulted in his leaving Salem to 
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find a more congenial parish in Plymouth among the more 
liberal Pilgrims, or Congregationalists. His Salem parish- 
ioners, however, begged him to return. This he did, only 
to run head on into serious Puritan opposition to his 
liberal views. In 1635 he was tried before a supreme coun- 
cil of Puritan ministers in Cambridge, He refused cate- 
gorically to recant and publicly to accept the orthodox 
Puritan doctrine, a situation reminiscent of Luther many 
years before. According to the law and the power in- 
vested in the ministers by the charter of the colony, he 
was sentenced to be deported. To avoid being sent back 
to the troubled island of England, he fled the colony and 
lived in the forest, surviving only through the friendship 
and kindliness of the Indians. 

Having defied the Puritan law, and realizing that he 
could not remain forever with Indians, Williams decided 
to found a new community in which all who dissented 
from the Puritan church would be welcome and could live 
in freedom. With the help of his Indian friends, he and a 
small group of equally dissatisfied men left the Massachu- 
setts Bay area and went south to Narragansett Bay, a 
sheltered and fertile harbor well suited for a settlement. 
Williams named this land Providence, in recognition of 
the help he had received from God, and there he founded 
the first white settlement in what was to become Rhode 
Island. 

One of his first acts was to purchase the land for the 
settlement from the Indians. This resulted in their lasting 
friendship, which was to be important in the future battle 
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for survival. Roger Williams was one of the first white 
men in the New World to treat the Indians as people 
rather than as savages and to respect their rights to the 
land. 

True to his beliefs, Williams drew up an extremely 
liberal system of government for his settlement. Church 
and state were separated unconditionally, and freedom of 
conscience was established. Men of all faiths could be 
citizens on an equal basis by simply agreeing to live in 
peace. The population increased rapidly, for many came 
there to find a haven from the intolerant ways and pre- 
scribed beliefs to the north. 

At first Roger Williams had no legal right to his land 
other than his purchase from the Indians, and his little 
settlement was not recognized by the English colonial 
authorities. By 1644, however, it seemed advisable to take 
some steps to protect the independence of the colony 
from the expansion of Massachusetts. In that year Roger 
Williams went to England and succeeded in obtaining a 
charter from the King, recognizing Rhode Island as a legal 
and independent colony. 

Providence Plantations, as Williams' colony was called, 
had been joined in 1641 by another small settlement 
nearby, called Portsmouth. Portsmouth had indeed a 
unique founder, Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. In the Puritan 
organization women ranked very low in the scheme of 
things. Though in the seventeenth century legally the 
position of women was better than 200 years later in that 
they could own and administer property, in fact they 
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held no position of authority and certainly not in the 
early Massachusetts church. Anne Hutchinson was the 
exception. She was an educated, forceful, and determined 
woman whose strong character had impelled her and her 
husband to leave England and come to the New World. 
She had hardly settled in the Bay colony, where her hus- 
band was a respected member of the Puritan community, 
when she became a thorn in the side of the stern Puritan 
leaders. 

Mrs. Hutchinson believed and preached that women 
had as much right to their opinions as did their husbands. 
To the horror of her husband, a rather mild and easy- 
going man, she organized meetings of women and began 
giving independent-thinking sermons to them* Her belief 
was that grace came through personal effort, and she 
denied the right of the clergy to intercede for the individ- 
ual Her freedom to express these views was soon cur- 
tailed. The Puritan leaders summoned her to trial, and 
for almost two years, 1636 to 1638, this famous trial 
dragged on. At last a verdict was reached, and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, like Roger Williams, was sentenced to de- 
portation. 

Completely undaunted, she quickly gathered a small 
group of friends and sympathizers and, unafraid of the 
forest and its dangers, led a small party southward. Not 
far from Providence she settled what was to be Ports- 
mouth, Rhode Island. Shortly thereafter the settlement 
widened, and Newport was also founded. In 1641 her 
settlements joined with Providence to become a single 
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colony, Rhode Island. 

Having accomplished this remarkable feat, Anne 
Hutchinson continued to lead an adventurous life. Her 
travels took her into Connecticut and as far as the New 
York regions, where in 1643 her life was tragically ended 
by an Indian massacre. This intrepid woman was one of 
the most important of the early Americans to defy 
established authority in the cause of her own unshakable 
belief, and she has remained an inspiring example to 
women from that day. 

Rhode Island, by the 1644 charter, was added to the 
growing list of English colonies in the New World. This 
charter formally recognized one of the earliest demo- 
cratic governments in the New World. The settlers 
elected a General Assembly by complete manhood suf- 
frage. This Assembly was the colonial legislative body, 
though its power was restricted. The local town meetings 
had the right to call a referendum, to accept or reject 
the laws made by the General Assembly. The towns 
also had the right to initiate legislation in the Assembly. 
The will of the majority prevailed in all instances. Rhode 
Island was one of the first places in the western world to 
recognize legally the separation of church and state, an 
important right guaranteed in the Constitution of the 
United States nearly 150 years later. 

Mrs. Hutchinson and Roger Williams were not alone 
in their roles of dissenter from the Puritan church-state. 
Both Connecticut and New Hampshire had as their found- 
ers men who refused to live in bondage to ideas with 
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which they could not agree, Thomas Hooker and John 
Wheelwright followed closely in the footsteps of Wil- 
liams and Anne Hutchinson, Both were highly educated 
English gentlemen, preachers by profession. They also 
dissented loudly from their pulpits and in their turn had 
to leave Massachusetts Bay. 

Hooker had long heard of a fertile and lovely valley 
to the southwest, and upon his banishment he with his 
family and a few devoted followers struck out to find 
this haven. They reached the Connecticut River valley 
after an arduous journey but, once there, they were well 
rewarded by the lovely site and well-watered land along 
the banks of the river* The settlement was named Hart- 
ford for Hooker's English home, and it became the nu- 
cleus for the later colony of Connecticut. 

Many others beside Hooker had already moved to 
Connecticut, and other towns had been founded. In 1639 
Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor were all prosper- 
ing, and the need for a common political organization was 
recognized. The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut 
were then drawn up and ratified, to be the first constitu- 
tion in the New World to be drafted locally and accepted 
by the citizenry. This constitution enunciated the follow- 
ing principles: all authority was to come directly from 
the people; there was to be no taxation without repre- 
sentation; all freemen who took an oath of allegiance to 
the state were to have the right to vote. A central assembly 
governed this federation of towns. 

Though Hooker and his Hartford settlement formed 
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the basis for the larger colony of Connecticut, there 
were other settlements nearby. On the seacoast of Con- 
necticut several Puritan towns had been founded by 1650. 
New Haven, Milford, Saybrook, and Guilford were all 
settled communities, populated by loyal members of the 
Puritan church who had fled the troubles in England be- 
tween Parliament and Charles I and had created their own 
church-state in the New World. Before very long it was 
apparent that it would be advantageous to all the small 
settlements in the area if they should amalgamate. To ac- 
cept the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut that gov- 
erned the inland towns meant the end of the rigid socie- 
ties on the coast, and they could not join without accept- 
ing that democratic government. Distasteful though this 
was to them, the advantages gained by joining proved to 
be too attractive to the business-minded Puritans, so in 
1662 all Connecticut became united under one demo- 
cratic constitution. 

Meanwhile, in Massachusetts John Wheelwright, ban- 
ished along with the other dissenters, chose to seek his 
future to the north of Massachusetts and struck out for 
the land known as New Hampshire. There he founded 
Exeter and, because he was the first to settle there, he is 
credited with being the founder of the colony. However, 
in England the territory had been allotted to a proprietor 
by the Council for New England, an incorporated group 
with jurisdiction in the New World north of Virginia. 
It is thus that New Hampshire has two histories, one oc- 
curring on the land itself, the other revolving around the 
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question of legal ownership in the law courts of England. 

Early during the disposal of New World territory 
under the English flag, the King had sold a stretch of land 
between the Merrimac and the Kennebec rivers to John 
Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, both of whom were 
interested in colonial development as a profitable busi- 
ness investment. Gorges had received the northern part 
of the territory, and he made several abortive attempts 
to colonize it and to run it through his cousin, Thomas 
Gorges. Though he remained interested in colonial 
America in general, he did not pursue the colonization 
of Maine but decided to sell his interest to the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony. As a result, Maine became a part of 
Massachusetts, though not formally incorporated until 
1677. It was not separated from Massachusetts until 1820, 
when it was admitted into the United States as a state in 
its own right. It had no independent colonial develop- 
ment. 

Mason, who had received the New Hampshire area, 
unlike Gorges attempted to develop his colony. As a 
proprietor, he could exact as taxes from the settlers a part 
of their profits, either in fish or furs. However, in 1635 he 
died before establishing a single colony. In 1638, when 
Wheelwright was banished and went to New Hampshire, 
no one opposed him on the spot, so he settled down and 
successfully built a home for himself and his followers. 
By 1641 so many citizens of Massachusetts had joined 
him and so many towns had been founded that the need 
was felt for some sort of local government and defense. 
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In answer to this need the colony of Massachusetts ab- 
sorbed all the New Hampshire towns. The settlers thus 
received a voice government through elected represent- 
atives to the Massachusetts General Court. 

Meanwhile the heirs of Mason, pressing their case 
against the Wheelwright settlers in the English courts, 
were not aware of the extent of settlement nor of the fact 
of absorption by Massachusetts. Throughout most of the 
century the legal contest went on while Massachusetts 
continued, more or less by default, to govern New Hamp- 
shire. The controversy was eventually settled in 1680 by 
Charles II, who made New Hampshire a separate Royal 
Colony under a royal governor, detaching it once and for 
all from Massachusetts. Mason's heirs were the losers and 
never recouped their investment. In the interim the settlers 
in New Hampshire had prospered, and the controversy 
played no part in their daily lives. Agriculture, fishing, 
and the fur trade formed the basis of their economy, and 
the settlers lived both in towns and on farms, sturdy, in- 
dependent, and self-sufficient. 

By 1650 all of eastern New England had been settled 
and organized into self-governing colonies. During the 
years between 1640 and 1660 the domestic situation in 
England was so critical that the government did not pay 
much attention to the colonies. In 1641 civil war broke 
out between King Charles I and Parliament, ending only 
in 1649 with the execution of the defeated monarch. The 
period of the Commonwealth under the victorious Puri- 
tan leader, Oliver Cromwell, was one of continued in- 
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ternal strife and, although it had its influence on the Amer- 
ican colonies, the Commonwealth government did not 
actively interfere with or change the developments in 
the New World. After the restoration of the Stuart King 
Charles II in 1660, the English government, once more 
stabilized, began to take a renewed interest in the colonies 
across the Atlantic, To the delight of the King, the col- 
onies had developed into rich possessions, and it was 
plainly to his advantage to take an active part in their 
government and direction of their economies. 

From the earliest days of the colonial movement, the 
colonies had legally belonged to the Crown, and only 
the domestic strife had kept the Crown from vigorously 
exploiting its rights. Now the King could regain his 
rightful properties. 

Charles II overlooked, however, that between 1620 and 
1660 the native and self-reliant development of the New 
England colonies had been enormous. Local govern- 
ments had been founded, based on the beliefs of the 
settlers as much as on old English common law. Local 
communities had been sustained at great sacrifice without 
any assistance from England. Each and every colonist 
through perseverence and hard work had forged a new 
life for himself, based on democratic principles in some 
areas or on sincerely held church doctrines in others. 
These blessings were not to be relinquished to anyone, 
least of all to a remote king on the other side of the sea. 
This was not to deny allegiance to the King or to deny 
being Englishmen; it was simply a matter of being Eng- 
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lish in their own way and protecting what they had won 
from the whirn of one man. 

That the King and his government did not realize this 
is not surprising, for the distance was great and com- 
munication tediously slow. The royal policy was formu- 
lated on facts that had been true in the early seventeenth 
century, and the King was unpleasantly surprised when 
this policy foundered on the facts of the later period. 

In 1680, New Hampshire by royal command was sepa- 
rated from Massachusetts. As this resulted in an economic 
loss to Massachusetts, a delegation of that colony in 1684 
went to England to plead their case. Their argument was 
based upon the fact that Massachusetts was a legally in- 
dependent colony with a charter in the New World, and 
the inhabitants of New Hampshire were citizens of 
Massachusetts. Before they had had a chance to begin 
their argument, the King revoked their charter, and by 
decree made Massachusetts also a royal colony. 

The royal colonial policy as formulated first by 
Charles II and then by James II, his successor in 1685, was 
to reorganize all the New England colonies, end their 
independent status, and unite them into one New Eng- 
land colony under one royal governor. In 1686 a close 
friend of James II, Edmund Andros, whose colonial ex- 
perience in New York had been extensive, was appointed 
governor of the newly created Dominion of New Eng- 
land which was to include New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, as well as the more nothern territory. His 
authority was complete, and he was responsible only to 
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the King. 

The arrival of Andros in Massachusetts was hardly a 
cause for jubilation. The citizens in Boston greeted him 
mutely. Their deepest suspicions proved to be only too 
correct, for Andros promptly proceeded to close the 
General Court, suspend town meetings, levy taxes to pay 
his own salary without the agreement of the colonists, and 
convert the Old South Meeting Church, the heart of the 
Puritan church, for Anglican services. 

Leaving the stunned citizens of Massachusetts suppos- 
edly to carry out his commands, Andros then went to 
Connecticut to revoke their charter and similarly to 
establish his control over that colony. Before his arrival 
word reached the leaders of the government in Hartford 
of his intentions, and these determined men were pre- 
pared for him. The story goes that in order to protect 
their constitution, the members of the Connecticut As- 
sembly at an evening meeting blew out the candles at a 
given signal, and the precious charter was removed from 
under Andros' nose and secreted in an oak tree known to 
this day as the Charter Oak. Whether the legend is 
actually true or not is unimportant. What is important is 
the powerful resistance to the King and his represent- 
ative in their efforts to undo all that had been accom- 
plished with so much sacrifice. Resistance, however, was 
of no avail, and Andros succeeded in absorbing Connect- 
icut as part of the single, comprehensive New England 
royal colony. 

It is conceivable, perhaps, that had James II continued 
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to rule in England, the New England colonies might 
have rebelled as early as the seventeenth century against 
his high-handed and autocratic treatment. In 1688, how- 
ever, after two years of his rule, the oppressed English 
Parliament at home deposed and expelled him, inviting 
William of Orange and his wife, Mary, a Stuart, to be 
joint monarchs. 

The news of this Glorious Revolution was the signal 
for the people of Boston to revolt against Governor 
Andros. After a short skirmish, Andros was behind bars, 
and the Dominion of New England came to an abrupt 
and fragmented end. In 1691 Massachusetts received a 
new charter from William and Mary, restoring its inde- 
pendent status but making it a royal colony. The General 
Court was reconvened, and it elected a council to work 
with the governor appointed by the King. Maine and 
Plymouth were formally incorporated into Massachu- 
setts, and citizenship was made dependent on a property 
qualification, instead of on church allegiance. Thus ended 
the period of the Massachusetts theocratic state. 

Connecticut also regained her independence and 
received a royal charter similar to that of Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island, which had escaped the efforts of Andros 
to unite New England only by the Glorious Revolution 
in England, continued her independent development. By 
the end of the seventeenth century the face of New 
England was much changed from the early days. Four 
independent, well populated colonies flourished Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
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each now stabilized under royal governors. The land 
was extensively cultivated. Communication was possible 
over acceptable, if rough, roads between major towns. 
The strict early traditions of the founders of New Eng- 
land had matured and softened. Where the church had 
been all important and dictatorial, now it had a more 
spiritual place in daily life. As the frontier receded, the 
stabilized pattern of a transported English society 
emerged more and more clearly. On the coast men no 
longer lived in simple log huts and struggled to survive. 
Villages had grown into towns and harbors into ports. 
New England was becoming rich through the shipping 
and fishing industries. Small businesses, grist mills, and 
various forms of home industries were beginning to sup- 
plement the income from fish and furs. Children born in 
the New World had a sense of permanency, and thought 
of England only as a far-off country rather than as a 
home. 

The traditions planted in New England, political, eco- 
nomic, and social, were to be a great influence in the 
molding of later American history. The pattern of rep- 
resentative government which had been taken from the 
town meetings and the elected colonial assemblies was 
followed for later American expansion. Children were 
reared with a sense of responsibility to their community. 

The schoolhouse was a landmark in every town, and 
the schoolteacher was a respected citizen of the com- 
munity. All who could attended local schools from seven 
years of age on. Girls usually ended their formal educa- 
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tion with grammar school; at home they learned the 
household arts, spinning, weaving, cooking, and sewing. 
Boys who could afford it or could be spared from chores 
on the farms continued through several more years. Those 
who intended to make a career in either the church or 
the law went on to Yale or Harvard, the two great early 
New England Colleges. Other young men apprenticed 
after grammar school to printers, apothecaries, and the 
like, or began as errand boys in shipping offices, learning 
the complicated trade from the bottom. Carpentry, 
cabinet work, and other crafts were occupations demand- 
ing ingenuity and enterprise. Farming, of course, was an 
essential and basic occupation without which the towns 
could not have survived. 

Amusements were plentiful but simple according to 
modern standards. Sewing bees, quiltings, barn raisings, 
weddings, and christenings were all occasions for much 
merriment and the gathering of far-flung folk who rarely 
saw each other between parties. Books were few, and the 
Bible was the one most often read. Long after the days of 
the early fanatically devout Puritans, the people of New 
England remained close to their religion, and the spires 
of the simple frame churches still are the most character- 
istic features of New England towns. 

The ruggedness of the climate and of the land, rock- 
strewn and hilly, impressed itself on the people, and to 
the present day the New Englander is a proud, self- 
sufficient man. The integrity and perseverance of these 
settlers made itself felt during the western expansion of 
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the United States when many a community in the wilder- 
ness owed its founding to the determined, practical, and 
devout New Englanders in whom the pioneer spirit still 
burned. By the eighteenth century Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire were settled 
and safe pieces of English civilization which contributed 
much to the history of eighteenth-century America. 
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The Middle Ground 



SOON AFTER the founding of the first English colonies in 
the New World, Virginia and those of New England, 
other colonies were founded in the land lying between. 
The middle colonies, as New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland were called, came into 
being during the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
Since the reasons for their founding and their history as 
colonies were so different, they stand apart. They were 
influenced both by religions other than Puritan and 
Church of England and by nations other than England. 
The Catholics in Maryland, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
the Dutch in New York, and the Swedes in Delaware 
each left their stamp upon American history. 

England was by no means the only European power 
in colonial America. Interest in overseas colonies, as a 
means of gaining trade and wealth, was keen among the 
'Dutch and, to a certain extent, among the Swedes in the 
early seventeenth century. Both were seafaring nations, 
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and from earliest times their men had turned to the sea 
to seek a living. 

This was particularly true of the Dutch. To this day 
the Netherlands is almost a part of the sea, her land re- 
claimed and jealously guarded from the water and kept 
fertile by means of dikes, at all times carefully tended. 
Therefore it is not surprising that the Dutch lived on the 
sea as naturally as on the land. During the years of the 
great sea explorations the Dutch navigators were among 
the most daring, and they planted their flag throughout 
the world. In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries the Dutch interests in the East Indies resulted 
in enormous wealth, and the Dutch East India Company 
was the bitter rival of its British counterpart. 

When the western continent was opened up, the Dutch 
were not slow to enter the race for discoveries and claims. 
These claims and the subsequent colonization of those 
claims resulted in intensifying the rivalry between the 
Dutch and the English, and this rivalry was very influen- 
tial in the early history of America. It was between the 
two English outposts on the eastern seaboard that the 
Dutch settled at New Amsterdam. It was only a matter 
of time before the English colonies of New England ex- 
panded into Long Island and the Hudson River area 
limited by the determined Dutch colony. War was to 
resolve this situation. As more and more English colonies 
were founded north of Virginia, they encroached upon 
the Dutch from the southern side also. The colonies of 
this region, which were absorbed by England in the end, 
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were the only ones of the original thirteen that involved 
international relations and war both in the New World 
and in the Old. 

The region between Virginia and New England had to 
be taken over by the English. The eastern seaboard of the 
present United States is a geographical and economic 
unit, each section complementing the others. The land 
in Virginia and in the South lent itself primarily to large 
scale agriculture, with its fertile, low-lying plains and 
slow riverways. The rocky, hilly New England coast 
favored small farms, fishing, and industry, while the 
middle region provided natural sites for large cities and 
trading centers for the products of its neighbors. The 
water system of this central section provided rapid com- 
munication and transportation. The deep, well-protected 
harbors encouraged the rise of international trade. The 
rich lands of the southern part of this middle region were 
favorable for plantation development, and the rolling 
hills of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York were 
right for fruit orchards and farming on a smaller scale. 
Thus this middle region was a bridge between North and 
South. For the English in the North and South a foreign 
community in the center was intolerable, for it prevented 
the most effective development of their commerce. 

Events in seventeenth-century Europe, in English 
domestic affairs as well as in international affairs, caused 
the establishment of the English colonies of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania in this section and were the occasion 
for their taking over the Dutch and Swedish areas of 
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New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. By the end of the 
century all the eastern coast was under one flag, but the 
cultural legacy of foreign settlers in the area remained 
in the middle colonies, making that area one of the most 
fascinating in colonial history. 

In 1 609 when the young Virginia colony was struggling 
for survival, an English navigator of world fame, Henry 
Hudson, sailing under the Dutch flag, found a magnifi- 
cent harbor and went as far up a large river as the ship 
could navigate. There he planted the Dutch flag and 
claimed this find for the Netherlands. In the following 
year, 1610, the Dutch East India Company, intrigued 
by the reports of the site and always eager for new op- 
portunities, obtained a charter from the Dutch govern- 
ment granting them a trading monopoly and the right 
to settle the area. Under the auspices of the Company 
small groups of settlers were sent over to this New 
Netherlands, and there they established several commu- 
nities: New Amsterdam at the foot of what is now Man- 
hattan Island, Fort Nassau in what was later to become 
New Jersey, and Fort Orange, on the present site of Al- 
bany. 

By 1621 the communities were so well established that 
a new and wholly separate company, the Dutch West 
India Company, was organized to deal exclusively with 
Dutch business interests in the New World. The States 
General, the representative Legislative Assembly of the 
Dutch government, gave the new company another 
charter granting it the exclusive right to govern the colony 
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but providing that the governor of the colony be approved 
by the States General. The Dutch West India Company 
then began to settle their lands with more vigor and en- 
thusiasm. To lure colonists they offered free transpor- 
tation, free tools, and land to anyone who would settle, 
with the promise that after a few years the farmer would 
be allowed to purchase the land at a reasonable price. 

By 1624 New Amsterdam had expanded and was pros- 
pering. To insure peace with the Indians, upon whose 
good will the fur trade largely depended, Peter Minuit, 
the governor, made the famous purchase of Manhattan 
from the Indians for the rough equivalent of $24, The 
Dutch West India Company was eager to settle the upper 
as well as the lower banks of the Hudson River, but few 
cautious Dutch farmers were willing to leave their farms 
around New Amsterdam and migrate to the North. In 
order to populate its northerly lands and gain greater 
wealth from the colony, the Company then tried to put 
into effect a unique system in the colonization of Amer- 
ica, that of the Patroons. 

Essentially, a Patroon was a wealthy Dutch aristocrat. 
The Company gratuitously gave men of this class large 
estates on the banks of the Hudson, provided they could 
send over fifty adults to settle on and work the estate. 
Not only was the estate the property of the Patroon, but 
he was allowed to rule his lands absolutely, without inter- 
ference from anyone. This system as it was conceived 
was in a sense a return to feudalism. The lord of the manor 
was to be sole ruler, and the families living on the estate 
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were to be beholden to him in all ways and subject to his 
personal law. Other than the Negro slavery in the South, 
it is the only instance in early American colonization in 
which individual liberty was suppressed by plan. Even 
the indentured servant of New England had only to serve 
a specified time before he was free to fend for himself 
and share equally in the liberty of his employers. Few 
Patroons actually moved to the New World, but some 
developed their estates through agents, being themselves 
content with absentee ownership. 

By 1646 the Dutch settlement extended from New 
Amsterdam up the Hudson to Albany, and groups of 
Dutch farmers had moved across the New Jersey area 
as far as the Delaware River. Here they came into contact 
with another group of settlers, the Swedes. 

King Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden's great seventeenth- 
century Icing, had watched with mixed feelings the in- 
creased wealth brought to his European neighbors, Eng- 
land and Holland, through New World colonies. He was 
desirous of attaining some of this wealth and prestige for 
his own kingdom, and consequently he gave his approval 
to a company organized in 1633 to colonize the New 
World. In 1638 the first Swedish settlement was founded 
at Fort Christina, the present city of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Small though it was, it managed to survive, 
and the colonists set up a profitable fur-trading business. 

The latter interfered with the Dutch interests in that 
field, and in 1646, when the dictatorial Peter Stuyvesant 
was governor of New Netherlands, he decided to end 
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the Swedish colony in the Delaware area. Gustavus 
Adolphus, engaged in the bitter Thirty Years War in 
Europe, could do nothing to help his beleaguered colo- 
nists. By 1663 Stuyvesant's intermittent thrusts into Dela- 
ware resulted in the complete absorption of the Swedish 
settlements by New Netherlands. 

While Stuyvesant was building up New Netherlands 
and enlarging its territory at the expense of the Swedes, 
events were taking place abroad which were to result in 
the end of his own little colony. The Dutch and the Eng- 
lish in Europe during the mid-seventeenth century had 
at last xeached the point where their trade rivalry was so 
intense that only war could decide the issue. The years 
j 66 1 to 1664 witnessed furious naval warfare between 
the Dutch and the English. 

The European fight greatly affected their overseas 
possessions, and indeed part of the cause of the dispute 
had been the interference of the Dutch with English ship- 
ping, both in the New World and in the Far East. To in- 
sure English control of trade in America, Parliament had 
enacted a series of laws forcing all English colonial trade 
to be carried by English ships. In America Dutch vessels 
and traders had ignored these Navigation Laws and had 
prevented their being enforced. 

In 1664 New Amsterdam fell to a siege of an English 
fleet under the command of the Duke of York, brother of 
Charles II of England. Stuyvesant, who had been a com- 
petent but extremely severe governor, had the humiliat- 
ing experience of seeing his own countrymen welcome 
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the liberal terms of surrender. Wrathfully he watched 
the English flag raised and the proud flag of Orange 
hauled down. The war abroad continued, and the Eng- 
lish victory was barely achieved when, in 1673, the Dutch 
recaptured their former colony. A year later, however, 
the English conclusively defeated the Dutch on the sea, 
and New Netherlands as a prize to the victor became 
New York. 

Though the Dutch tenure of New York and its en- 
virons was short, their influence was considerable. One 
can still see at the southernmost tip of New York City 
the remnants of the Dutch colony. The oldest houses 
still have the familiar Dutch step roofs, and the winding 
streets testify to the presence of the earliest village where 
the meandering of cows determined the bylanes later to 
be Nassau, William, and Van Cortlandt Streets, among 
others. Wall Street, in what is one of the greatest finan- 
cial areas of the world, was so named for the wall edging 
the early Dutch settlement. The names of the Catskill 
area in up-river New York State, as well as the names of 
the old families, also recall the early colonists. The pro- 
verbial thrift and industry of the Dutch remained with 
the settlers who accepted English citizenship in 1674, and 
it is in part due to their business acumen that New York 
early became an important financial and trading center. 

The influence of the smaller Swedish colony was less 
marked. Old Swede's Church in Wilmington is perhaps 
the only concrete reminder of their colony, and the 
history of Delaware was determined by the New Jersey 
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and Pennsylvania settlers. 

It was of great advantage to the New England colonies 
when the Duke of York's fleet conquered New Nether- 
lands for the English. In the years before 1674, the Dutch 
and the English settlers had had considerable friction in 
southern Connecticut and in Long Island, and relations 
between the two groups had long been strained. Their 
rivalry over the possession of the land and the fur trade 
had grown bitter, and the end of the Dutch rule was 
welcomed by the New Englanders. The Hudson River 
region became open territory for those in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts to enter if they chose. The English 
colonies had been growing rapidly, as it was, and the end 
of the Dutch rule was a powerful incentive to their more 
rapid expansion. 

When the English took over New York, the land 
brought under their rule also included what later became 
New Jersey. The Duke of York, to whom Charles II had 
given all this land, divided the territory into two colonies, 
New York and New Jersey. New York was named in 
his own honor and was reorganized under a charter simi- 
lar to those issued to the New England colonies. In 1665, 
during the first English occupancy, Governor Nicolls 
had been sent out to codify the laws according to the 
English pattern. 

After the second and final capturing of New York, 
Edmund Andros was appointed governor, and during 
his term of office a struggle for representative govern- 
ment took place. The Dutch, who had gladly changed 
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allegiance to the British, had done so primarily because 
the Dutch rule had been so autocratic. They had looked 
forward to a more liberal form of government, modeled 
on the New England type. Great was their disappoint- 
ment when, with the appointment of Andros, any hope 
of representative government was dashed by his auto- 
cratic rule. James II, then the Duke of York, was anything 
but a liberal, and his plans for his colonial possessions 
were based on arbitrary rule from the top. He wanted 
to reorganize the colonies, unify them under one head, 
and end self-government and individualistic develop- 
ment. 

Fortunately for the colonists, in 1683 the harsh and 
dictatorial Andros was removed, after being accused of 
illegal practices, and the citizens of New York were 
determined to protect themselves for the future against 
any continuation of unrepresentative government. Under 
Governor Dongan, in 1683, a Charter of Liberties was 
drawn up guaranteeing the right of a representative as- 
sembly to meet at least every three years and to levy 
taxes. Hardly had this charter been drafted when James II 
succeeded his brother as king in 1685, and he promptly 
abrogated it. New York was then absorbed in the Domin- 
ion of New England under the hated Edmond Andros, 
then governor of that attempt to unify the colonies, and 
all rights to representative government were erased. 

The colonists, on the verge of rebellion, were saved 
only by the expulsion of James II and the advent of Wil- 
liam and Mary to the throne of England. When the news 
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reached New York that the Glorious Revolution had 
occurred, the colony, under the leadership of a German 
named Leisler, rose against the autocratic rule. Jacob 
Leisler took over the reins of government and, though 
he reinstated the Assembly, ruled without royal author- 
ity. King William sent Colonel Henry Sloughter to 
govern the colony, but his arrival was delayed by ship- 
wreck. In 1691, when he finally arrived in New York, 
he found Leisler illegally installed, and only after a battle 
did he succeed in ousting him. Leisler was tried, found 
guilty of treason, and executed. Under Sloughter the 
colony prospered, and liberal government was insured 
by the legal re-establishment of the Charter of Liberties. 

New York rapidly grew into one of the most cosmo- 
politan cities in the New World and became important 
as a center of business. Its location on the superb, deep 
harbor at the mouth of the Hudson River early assured 
it the position of a leading seaport. New York also gained 
fame as the scene of the famous trial, in 1735, of John 
Peter Zenger, in which the freedom of the press, a basic 
tenet of the American way of life, was first protected by 
court decision. 

In colonial days there was no freedom of the press. The 
royal governors had the right to censor the material in 
any printed form, book, pamphlet, or newspaper. It was 
considered seditious for any individual to criticize or 
comment on the wisdom of the actions of the government. 
In New York during the 17 305 the governor was a partic- 
ularly unscrupulous and unjust man who ruled the 
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people despotically. He always seemed in need of money, 
and taxes were continually being raised. Some people in 
the colony, fearless of the consequences, decided to ex- 
pose the dishonest governor through a newspaper. A 
poor and strong-hearted man, John Peter Zenger, was 
hired as printer, and in 1733 the first edition of the New 
York Weekly Journal appeared. Article after article was 
printed in the ensuing issues, criticizing the tax policies 
of the governor, warning the readers that they were 
sinking into slavery, and the like. In 1734 Zenger was ar- 
rested by the governor's forces and thrown into jail Bail 
was set at an outrageous sum, and no New York lawyer 
dared to defend him for fear of incurring the governor's 
wrath. In far-off Philadelphia Andrew Hamilton, one 
of the foremost lawyers of his day, was persuaded to take 
the case. The governor of New York had no jurisdiction 
over him and, as he believed in the principles of freedom, 
he was outraged at the treatment Zenger had received. 
Hamilton was nearly eighty, and his health was poor, but 
he willingly made the trip to New York to defend the 
printer. His defense was so eloquent and his reasoning 
so clear that he succeeded in convincing the jury that 
his client was innocent. With the verdict, "Not guilty," 
one of the greatest steps in the development of democracy 
was taken. A people cannot be free unless they are 
candidly and fully informed about the acts of their 
government and its officers, and therefore the freedom 
of the press to expose and criticize the facts is essential. 
The results of the decision in the Zenger case were 
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far-reaching and of great Influence in the molding of 
this democracy. 

When New York became the property of the Duke 
of York in 1665, he chose to divide it into two parts, 
one part named New Jersey and each part given to a 
Proprietor. Lord Berkeley received the western section, 
and Sir George Carteret the eastern. From the first, 
Carteret was more interested than Berkeley in actually 
developing his grant, and he sent a relative, Sir Philip 
Carteret, to East Jersey as governor. When Sir Philip 
arrived on the shores of New Jersey, he ensured peace 
with both the Dutch and the Indian inhabitants by 
wading ashore with a hoe over his shoulder rather than 
a musket. Known from then on as the "man with a hoe," 
Carteret succeeded in bringing in many more English 
colonists and in organizing the area under English law. 

Shortly thereafter its separate status was lost when 
Andros, as governor of New York, absorbed the colony. 
After Andros' departure, eastern New Jersey became a 
royal colony administered as a subdivision of New York 
until 1738, when it regained its independence which it 
retained until the Revolution. 

Lord Berkeley, in the meanwhile, due to financial 
difficulties, was forced to sell his half of the grant, West 
Jersey, and found purchasers in two Quakers, John 
Fenwick and Edward Byllinge, who were eager to found 
a refuge for their sect in the New World. As the years 
passed, they in turn sold part of their land to twenty 
other Quakers, William Penn among them. The settle- 
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ment was under the wing of the greater Quaker colony 
of Pennsylvania until the eighteenth century, when it 
was incorporated into the single royal colony of New 
Jersey. East and West Jersey, even after their union, 
kept their distinct character. The eastern half found its 
economic focal point in New York, and her industries 
and farm products found a ready outlet across the Hud- 
son. The western half remained mainly a Quaker com- 
munity, leaning more to Philadelphia as an economic and 
cultural center. 

After its initial founding, New Jersey attracted many 
Puritans from New England. True to their standards, 
they helped found the College of New Jersey, or Prince- 
ton, as it came to be. The Puritans also helped inaugurate 
local government in the nascent towns and assisted in 
establishing a General Assembly which continued to 
exist under the royal rule in the eighteenth century, 
another step in the growth of representative government 
in the colonies. New Jersey also guaranteed freedom of 
religion by law, and many different groups Puritans, 
Anglicans, and Quakers made their homes there. Be- 
fore the Revolution New Jersey was a substantial colony, 
an important and well traveled bridge linking the north- 
ern colonies with Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

The years which saw the absorption of New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware into the English colonial 
system also witnessed the founding of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, thus completing English rule in the middle 
colonies. These two colonies owed their existence to the 
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problems of the Catholics and the Quakers in seven- 
teenth-century England. Though widely separated from 
each other by extreme religious views, these two groups 
were both forced by persecution to turn to the New 
World for safety and freedom. The arrival of the Cath- 
olics and the Quakers into the growing English empire 
in the New World and the founding of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania furthered the general conviction that here 
liberty for all could be found. 

As the Puritans gained control of Parliament in the 
years before the English civil war, English Catholics' 
need for a refuge became urgent. Charles I, though a 
member of the Church of England, had many Catholic 
friends, partly because his wife was one and partly be- 
cause many other aristocratic Catholics formed the court 
circle. He sympathized deeply with their problems in a 
country whose Parliament was almost wholly Puritan 
and therefore strongly anti-Catholic, so he was delighted 
to help them seek relief from persecution. To a close 
personal friend and Catholic, George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, Charles I granted a large piece of land in the 
New World as a haven for Catholics. Baltimore im- 
mediately financed an expedition to settle the area, and 
the only British colony in America to be founded by 
Roman Catholics began its history. 

The first settlement was on the Potomac River at St. 
Mary's in 1634. From there other communities quickly 
spread, and Annapolis, one of the oldest towns, was estab- 
lished to the north. The population of Maryland grew 
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rapidly and, though Lord Baltimore was the proprietor of 
the colony, representative government was quickly insti- 
tuted, and each community elected members to a central 
assembly. These colonists made their homes generally 
along the shores of Chesapeake Bay and along the eastern 
shore where the land was remarkably fertile. In a very 
few years plantations after the Virginia pattern were 
prospering. 

News of the agricultural as well as the fishing wealth 
of Maryland soon circulated, and before 1649 many 
colonists of other than the Catholic faith had come to 
establish themselves. Before the end of the civil war in 
England the advent of men of Puritan and other faiths 
into Maryland had caused some problems to the original 
settlers, but, on the whole, there was room for all The 
General Assembly was made up of believers in various re- 
ligions, and problems were surmounted. In 1649, however, 
when the news of the defeat and death of the King and the 
victory of the Puritans reached Maryland, the founding 
Catholics were concerned for their liberties. With a Puri- 
tan government in England, there was a possibility that the 
Catholics in the New World might lose their rights and 
their haven. 

To avoid this danger, in 1649 the Maryland Legis- 
lature passed one of the most influential laws in colonial 
history: the Religious Toleration Act. This law specif- 
ically declared that all who professed a belief in the divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ should worship freely and that no one 
should be forced to believe in a certain way; that only civil 
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disturbance would result from intolerance; that citizen- 
ship did not depend on religious affiliation. 

This was the first law initiated in a colony which 
guaranteed religious freedom to Christians believing in 
the divinity* of Christ. Although the law by no means es- 
tablished complete religious toleration, for it excluded 
Jews and Unitarians, and although it was later repealed 
for political reasons, it was an important step in the de- 
velopment of American principles of freedom. 

Only once again did the question of religion play a 
role in the history of Maryland as a colony. When 
James II, a Catholic, was expelled from England in 1688, 
many rumors circulated that Maryland was to be taken 
over by Catholics loyal to the ex-king. The local Protes- 
tants, fearing that the rumors might be true, appealed to 
London to take over the colony and to save them from 
Catholic domination. The Parliament agreed and, though 
the Calvert family was left in possession of their private 
property, the government of Maryland was taken out 
of their hands. In 1715, however, the fourth Lord Balti- 
more, Charles Calvert, inherited his father's estate. Since 
he had been raised as a Protestant, the Marylanders 
gladly saw their government restored to him. Maryland 
once again became a proprietary colony, and so it re- 
mained until the Revolution. The affection for the Cal- 
vert family was quite unusual and remained strong 
throughout Maryland's history. To this day the flag of 
Maryland bears the coat of arms of the Calvert family 
in tribute to their wisdom and efforts in founding and 
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administering the colony. 

Maryland's colonial history was marked by border 
disputes with Virginia and Pennsylvania because the 
Chesapeake Bay with its many islands lay between them. 
The original territorial divisions were vague, and the 
ownership of the many islands posed a question. Kent 
Island, was the scene of one of the first intercolonial 
fights. In the early days of the founding of Maryland, 
William Claiborne, a Virginian, built a home on Kent 
Island and established a small trading post* As Mary- 
land grew, her government claimed Kent Island as part 
of her territory and demanded the right to tax and to 
regulate the commerce of the island. Claiborne refused 
to recognize Maryland and declared the island a part of 
Virginia. Angered by his high-handed refusal, the Mary- 
land government sent a gunboat to subdue Claiborne, 
but he answered by firing the two cannon mounted at 
his trading post. After this rebuttal, Maryland asked the 
House of Burgesses in Virginia to acknowledge Mary- 
land's ownership to the island. After years of dickering 
and open enmity, Maryland finally received the satis- 
faction of having Kent Island publicly recognized to be 
hers. However, relations between Virginia and Mary- 
land remained bitter, and discord over the fishing and 
oyster rights in the waters of the Chesapeake has con- 
tinued down to the present day. 

Maryland also had disputes with Pennsylvania to the 
north. Partly because of the wisdom of the Calvert family 
and partly because of the peaceful nature of the people 
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who founded Pennsylvania, the boundary quarrels be- 
tween these two colonies were settled far more amicably 
than those with Virginia. As Marylanders moved west- 
ward in the latter part of the seventeenth and the early part 
of the eighteenth centuries in search of new land and 
opportunities, they ran into difficulties over land claims 
with the Pennsylvanians. To settle the problems the 
proprietors of both colonies engaged Mason and Dixon, 
two astronomer-surveyors, to determine the boundary. 
The line they drew, which still bears their names, be- 
came the boundary between the two colonies. 

Fortunate indeed were the colonists from Maryland 
to have such cooperative neighbors as the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, the last of the middle colonies. This colony 
owed its founding to an altogether different religious 
group from the others who had sought refuge in the New 
World. It marked perhaps the extreme development of 
the Reformation. The Society of Friends, or Quakers as 
they are commonly called, went so far beyond the re- 
forms of the Church of England, and of the Puritans, 
and even of the Separatists, that they were suspect to 
one and all. Their founder, George Fox, from close 
reading of the Bible, preached a faith based on concepts 
which were startHngly new to the world of the seven- 
teenth century. The basic tenet was that only by adhering 
to brotherly love could the true Christian life be led. 
That all men were equal before God was fundamental, 
and no man, therefore, had the right to lead others in 
worship. Worship was a personal expression of each and 
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every man, and hence no interpretation or intercession 
of the clergy was necessary. No church building or 
service was required, and the Bible was the sole spiritual 
guide. In the tumultuous and complicated world of Eng- 
land in the latter half of the seventeenth century, this 
simple, honest, and direct appeal found many adherents, 
and it was not long before Catholics, Anglicans, and 
Puritans were aware of this revolutionary group in their 
midst. All joined in persecuting the strangers. 

The early Society of Friends might have become ex- 
tinct had it not been for one member of the aristocracy 
who found salvation in their beliefs. William Penn was 
the son of an English admiral and a close friend of 
Charles II. At a lecture at Oxford University he became 
interested in the new ideas, and not long afterward, to 
the horror of his father and friends, he became a member 
of the sect. Try as his father would, he could not sepa- 
rate his son from his new religion. An involuntary exile 
to the gay French court and other diversions failed to 
shake his newly formed convictions. Though he was the 
son of an aristocrat and a member of the court cir- 
cle, William Penn was considered heretical, and Eng- 
land was not hospitable to him. Upon the death of the 
elder Penn, the King was indebted to him for a large sum 
of money which he could not nor did he want to pay in 
cash. William Penn petitioned for territory in the New 
World for the founding of a Quaker colony, instead of 
the money. Charles gladly gave a grant and a charter and 
was relieved at the departure of the Quakers from Eng- 
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lish soil 

William Perm's land lay between the Delaware and 
the New Jersey colonies and was well suited to coloni- 
zation. Its fertile, rolling hillsides and many rivers made 
it an ideal spot for settling. With a small group of 
Quakers, Penn arrived in his colony after a severe voy- 
age in which many died from the dread disease of small- 
pox. After searching a while he came upon an excellent 
site for a town on the banks of the Schuykill and Dela- 
ware rivers. There as a monument to the Quaker faith 
he founded the city of Philadelphia, whose Greek name 
was derived from the words for Brotherly Love. 

Philadelphia had a unique development from other 
colonial cities, for it was planned from the very start. 
Whereas New York, Boston, Baltimore, and others 
simply grew without plan, the streets and blocks of 
Penn's city were laid out before the first building was 
raised. The Quaker beliefs were incorporated into the 
building of this city: no house should be bigger than any 
other, and each should have air and space. Consequently 
the blocks were attractively spread out. At intervals 
public parks were arranged, so that each citizen could 
enjoy the beauties of nature though he lived in a city. 
The streets were given the names of trees in recognition 
of the importance of nature, and to this day one can get 
around the modern city by a certain knowledge of trees. 
Penn was determined that Philadelphia should be a place 
in which the fundamental tenets of the Quaker faith 
could be carried out, but his planning also reflected the 
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fact that he had witnessed the terrible fire in. London, and 
he wanted Philadelphia to escape such a disaster. Not only 
were the houses set apart by law, but the punishment 
for any householder having an empty fire bucket was 
severe. 

Even the government organized by Penn for his colo- 
nists was a reflection of the Quaker faith. All men were 
equal under the law, and all voted. Capital punishment 
was only for the crimes of treason and murder, a truly 
unique law for the seventeenth century when the death 
sentence was imposed for many petty crimes. All religions 
and all peoples were to be welcome in the community. To 
live in peace was a major principle of the colony, and 
Penn observed it in his relations with the Indians. Like 
Roger Williams, he recognized the Indians' right to the 
land taken over by the white men, and he insisted upon 
paying for it. The King's charter had mentioned no 
western boundary to Penn's claims. Penn knew that his 
colony could not use vast acres all at once, so he decided 
to mark out his land by a unique method, a "walking 
purchase:" his colony should extend as far as he could 
walk in three days in a leisurely fashion, literally walking 
and then resting. This was a generous arrangement that 
the Indians could understand, and it won their friendship 
for many years. After Penn's death, his son rigged the 
race with a relay of trained runners, resulting in the ac- 
quisition of a great deal of land but the loss of the friend- 
ship of the Indians. 

The colony of Pennsylvania expanded rapidly. All 
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kinds of people and many different religious groups were 
attracted by the liberal government and the simple 
Quaker life. Philadelphia grew rapidly into one of the 
busiest of colonial trading cities, its situation on the 
Delaware River and its central position between New 
York and the south making it naturally important. The 
valleys of the Susquehanna and the Delaware rivers 
proved fertile and rich, and people from many parts of 
the Old World were drawn to these farming lands. 

One of the largest groups to come was that known as 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. These good, hard-working 
people were actually from Germany and only received 
the name Dutch from a mispronunciation of the word 
"Deutsch." To the colony they brought unusual farm- 
ing skill and a penchant for colorful and unique forms 
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of art which enriched the culture of America. They and 
many others of varied backgrounds all found peaceful 
and prosperous lives in Pennsylvania. The original frame 
of government worked out by Penn so satisfied the in- 
habitants that the colony remained a proprietary colony 
until the eve of the Revolution. 

Penn's fair and peaceful laws were also testified to by 
the fact that for many years the little colony of Dela- 
ware accepted government from Pennsylvania. This 
small territory south of Pennsylvania had been under 
the government of New Jersey in the early days of the 
English occupancy, following their conquest of the 
Dutch. After the separation of the two Jerseys from New 
York, the Quakers in the western half directed the af- 
fairs of Delaware. With the development of Pennsyl- 
vania, the colonists in Delaware gradually came to be 
governed by the Pennsylvania colony. In the eighteenth 
century Delaware received a separate governor, but he 
was appointed by the governor of Pennsylvania and re- 
mained subordinate to him. Delaware had its own legis- 
lative assembly, however, and its colonists had a say in 
their own aifairs. 

In 1701 Penn revised the government and granted the 
Charter of Liberties, which remained the frame of 
government for Pennsylvania until the Revolution* This 
charter set up a unicameral assembly whose consent was 
necessary for the enactment of laws passed by the gover- 
nor. The proprietor of the colony still appointed the 
governor but, apart from this one function, the political 
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powers and duties of the proprietor virtually ceased. 

During William Penn's life it was a tribute to him that 
his rule and frame of government was accepted by all 
who came to Pennsylvania and Delaware. His personal 
contribution to his faith and to his colony was enormous. 
At his death he was very poor, even in debt, having 
spent his fortune helping to establish this haven in the 
New World. Nevertheless, he had the satisfaction of 
accomplishing his purpose, and Pennsylvania, though it 
had its struggles, continued to be on the whole some- 
thing that would have made its founder proud. 

With the founding of Pennsylvania the group of 
middle colonies was completed. In some ways they were 
quite different from either the northern or the southern 
colonies, and in some ways they were quite similar, as 
a result of geography as well as of the kind and class of 
people who originally settled there. The economies of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, owing to the 
many rivers and harbors and to the hilly countryside, 
revolved around seaports, business, and farming on a 
small scale. Southern Delaware and Maryland with the 
rich flat lands naturally tended to develop the plantation 
and slave economy of the true south. To the north, ex- 
cept for the single instance of rule by the Dutch Pa- 
troons, the colonists were all freemen of simple back- 
grounds, ready to work with their own hands. Even 
those who, in order to get to America, indentured them- 
selves could work for freedom and attain it within a 
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specified time. The Maryland aristocrats continued to 
live in a style and according to a pattern dependent upon 
wealth. This varied section between the trading Puritan 
north and the agricultural, Anglican south formed the 
link geographically, economically, and socially with- 
out which New England and the South could not have 
developed to the fullest. 

Even if the English and the Dutch had not been at war 
in Europe, the Dutch settlements in the middle region 
would sooner or later have come under the dominion of 
the English, for it was undesirable to have an alien 
people in possession of such an important trading post 
right in the center of a growing English community* At 
any rate, the taking of New York by the English was 
the first result of a European war reaching to North 
America to attain its objectives* This marked the begin- 
nings of a period which reached its climax in the eight- 
eenth century, when affairs in North America were to 
play an important role in the foreign and military poli- 
cies of the great nations of Europe. 

The middle colonies were to have great influence on 
American character. They comprised a mixture of 
nations: Dutch, Germans, English; a mixture of religions: 
Catholic, Anglican, Puritan, and Quaker; and a mixture 
of social classes: the high born and the simple, independ- 
ent farmers and townspeople. They provided the first 
example of America as a melting pot of different ideas 
and backgrounds. These divergent groups, living side 
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by side in peace under law, with religious toleration, set 
a pattern for the future. The middle colonies were the 
proof that in the New World all kinds of people could 
seek a new life based on independence. 
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THE TROUBLED years of the seventeenth century in Eng- 
land resulted in the founding of English colonies in 
North America from Maine to Virginia. The contin- 
uation of the Reformation and the ensuing religious 
strife played its part in the establishment of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. Conquest by war had added New 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware to England's posses- 
sions. Parliamentary struggles with the King had caused 
many to leave the Old World and to seek homes in the 
new. In 1660 those struggles were ended by the restor- 
ation of the Stuart dynasty, with Charles II ascending 
the throne. Still there was land in the New World and 
new causes for the founding of more colonies. 

South of the Virginia grant lay a large area of fer- 
tile and unclaimed land. Still farther south, beyond this 
wilderness, lay the Spanish territory of Florida. There 
the Jesuit priests had established the mission of St. 
Augustine and were devoted to the task of converting 
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the heathen to Christianity. Aside from the mission, 
however, little settling had been accomplished. Troubles 
at home in Spain at the end of the sixteenth century, 
following the loss of the Armada and subsequent finan- 
cial distress, had made impossible any immediate expan- 
sion of the Spanish overseas empire in North America. 

Though Spain owned Florida, her development of it 
had been slight, and the English advanced for a while in 
their colonial expansion without conflict with the Span- 
iards. Out of this territory, north of Florida and south of 
Virginia, were to grow the last two British colonies in 
North America, the Carolinas and Georgia. The causes 
and methods of their founding were quite different from 
those of the other colonies, for religion and war and 
parliamentary struggles played no part at all. These two 
colonies grew and took their place with Virginia in the 
southern economy by means unique in colonial tustory. 
The Carolinas owed their founding to eight men who 
wished to create a Utopian state of feudalism. Georgia 
owed hers to a man with a humanitarian dream. 

Many English courtiers had remained loyal to the 
Stuart family following the execution of Charles I in 
1649. During the long years of the Commonwealth these 
loyal royalists had been planning for the return of the 
legal monarch, Charles II. When this was accomplished 
in 1660, the King, owing his throne in large part to these 
faithful followers, endeavored to repay some of them. 
The financial value of the overseas colonies being under- 
stood, it is not surprising that Charles II used grants by 
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which to thank those to whom he owed so much. The 
land south of Virginia was reported to be not only suit- 
able for colonization but of great potential agricultural 
value. The King awarded this land, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, to eight proprietors who named 
the territory Carolina in honor of their benefactor. 

By 1670 when the first official Carolina settlement was 
made, the pattern of colonial development had long ago 
passed the experimental stage. It had been proven that 
the English could not only survive in the New World 
but could create a highly profitable and civilized home 
for themselves. Moreover, the history of all the English 
colonies reflected the urge to create a life based on free- 
dom of the individual. Every attempt at a way of life 
prescribed for the many by the few ended by the break- 
ing away of the dissenters and the creation of new and 
freer colonies. The history of the early years of the 
Carolina colony was remarkable in that, with this knowl- 
edge and the pattern of the other English colonies be- 
fore them, the eight proprietors consciously sought to 
create a colony in which every lesson learned in the 
seventeenth century was to be ignored and a return to a 
medieval system was to be attempted. The anachro- 
nistic quality of this experiment makes it unique and 
worth attention. 

Of the eight men who attempted to guide the for- 
tunes of this colony some were of the aristocracy and 
others had joined forces with the high born when the 
doom of the Commonwealth appeared inevitable and 
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the return of Charles II was assured. 

Lord Clarendon headed the eight. Throughout the 
years of the Commonwealth he had remained beyond 
suspicion loyal to the Stuarts. Following the Restoration, 
he was one of King Charles IPs closest advisers and one 
of the most powerful men in all England. Sir William 
Berkeley and his brother, Lord Berkeley, were true 
Tories. The former as Governor of Virginia had refused 
ever to recognize Cromwell. Sir George Carteret, then 
Governor of the Isle of Jersey, the largest and southern- 
most of the Channel Islands, was almost the last at the 
end of the civil war to give in to Cromwell, and in the 
following years he devoted himself to conniving to re- 
store the Stuarts to the throne. The other four were not 
quite so loyal through the dark years, but by the return 
of Charles II they ingratiated themselves sufficiently to 
deserve royal favor. Lord Ashley Cooper, Lord Craven, 
and Sir John Colleton all joined the forces working for 
the Restoration in time to be rewarded afterward. Gen- 
eral Monk was the eighth, an out-and-out turncoat who 
had deserted the Commonwealth armies to join the 
Royalist party. He was rewarded not only by the grant 
of the Carolinas but by a peerage as well. 

To these men the government and the future of the 
Carolina colony were entrusted. Ignoring the lessons of 
the civil war and the fact that parliamentary govern- 
ment had won its place to some extent, they worked out 
an elaborate system of government for Carolina, basing 
it upon a system of ideal feudal society. Incredible as it 
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may seem, the eight proprietors found as an author for 
their plan a man who in later life became renowned for 
his treatises on freedom John Locke. 

This eminent political philosopher of the seventeenth 
century drew up a truly remarkable constitution, called 
rather pretentiously the Grand Model. Although this 
frame of government was never actually put into prac- 
tice, its tenets are fantastic enough to be interesting. The 
land was to be divided in a curious fashion. One fifth of 
it was to be the personal property of the proprietors; 
another section was to be divided into baronies owned 
by an aristocracy and tilled by hereditary serfs; the re- 
mainder was to be sold to freeholders. The eight pro- 
prietors were to assume extraordinary titles: Palatine, 
Admiral, Chamberlain, Chief Justice, Constable, High 
Steward, and Treasurer. A popular assembly was to as- 
sist the proprietors in framing the laws, but only the 
aristocracy was to be allowed to vote. The constitution 
provided for every activity, even designating a uniform 
for all and making individual dress a crime. Upon the 
completion of this extraordinary document, the proprie- 
tors raised 1 2,000 with which to outfit an expedition to 
their strange kind of haven in the New World. 

In 1670 the first group of colonists arrived to found 
Charleston in what is now South Carolina. When they 
landed they found that they were not the first on the 
grant. The colony of Virginia had matured with a fixed 
pattern of society, the Church of England being its 
religious core. As the Virginia population had grown, 
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those who dissented from the Established Church (many 
Puritans and Quakers) drifted into the unsettled lands 
to the south. Others (mainly Scotch-Irish), finding no 
place for themselves in the plantation life, also wandered 
toward the fertile plains and hills to the south. By 1670 
these oddly assorted groups had settled various areas, 
with Albemarle as their center, and had established 
simple farms on which they lived quite independently 
and happily. 

The new organization of the Carolinas by the upper- 
class proprietors, with its capital in Charleston, came as 
an unpleasant shock to these rugged individualists. The 
idea that their farms and claims should be taken away 
from them and that they should be governed by over- 
lords was utterly preposterous. Clashes between rep- 
resentatives of the chartered government and the original 
settlers began immediately. The discontents of all back- 
grounds (Quakers from Virginia, Dutch from New 
York, Puritans, Huguenots from France, Scotch Pres- 
byterians, Swiss, and Germans), who had left their 
homes to forge a freer and happier life, were not willing 
to accept a new and harsh yoke from the eight proprie- 
tors. To rule the large colony the owners had sent two 
governors, one for the northern section of the grant, 
the other for the southern. From the beginning the un- 
fortunates who filled these offices were very unpopular, 
some being forcibly run out by the residents. 

In 1729 it was decided that the venture was a failure 
as far as private ownership was concerned. The Grand 
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Model had obviously failed, and another government was 
instituted which satisfied neither proprietor nor resident. 
The colony was therefore sold to the King, George II, 
and was officially divided into two separate parts, North 
and South Carolina, each with its own governor and 
assembly. The resistance to authority on the part of the 
settlers continued, however, and the King's officers had 
as much difficulty as the eight proprietors in collecting 
taxes and keeping order. Until the Revolution, the Caro- 
linas remained defiant of organized authority. 

With the sale of North and South Carolina to King 
George, the English owned without contest land from 
Maine to the southern boundary of the CaroKnas. Be- 
yond that lay a tangle of swamps and wilderness, stretch- 
ing to the vague northern boundary of Florida. Daring 
adventurers had upon occasion made forays into that 
area, but its unfriendly nature repelled most would-be 
settlers. It lay as it had lain for centuries, inhabited only 
by Indians, until almost the mid-eighteenth century, 
when suddenly far away in England a single man caused 
its destiny to change. The dreamer and philanthropist, 
James Oglethorpe, brought civilization to this region, 
and Georgia, the thirteenth colony, was added to the 
others, completing the colonization of the eastern sea- 
board. 

Of all the English colonies, Georgia was the only one 
founded for purely humanitarian reasons, neither reli- 
gion nor business having a part in the original purpose, 
James Oglethorpe was the sort of man found occasionally 
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in all centuries and in all parts of the world, a true 
dreamer and idealist whose main interest in life was the 
bettering of conditions for those less fortunate than him- 
self. His particular dream for many years had been to do 
something to improve the lot of the wretches in the 
British prisons. In those days debt was a crime punishable 
by a jail sentence, and many a gentleman, a respected and 
decent citizen, found himself behind bars because he was 
unable to pay his creditors. This situation had long 
seemed unreasonable to Oglethorpe, because a debtor in 
jail had no chance to earn money and could never pay 
what he owed, so a good man languished and died in a 
useless and tragic way. 
Oglethorpe had long dreamed of an alternative to 
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this system, but it was not until 1732 that a particularly 
sad event caused him to find the solution- A close friend 
of his had the misfortune to be jailed for debts, and 
shortly after his imprisonment he succumbed to smallpox 
in an epidemic which was raging in the filthy and over- 
crowded place. This so shocked Oglethorpe that he 
determined to do what he could to end the situation that 
led to such dreadful inhumanities. 

The solution lay in the unclaimed and unsettled land 
south of the Carolinas. Oglethorpe sought an audience 
with King George and persuaded him to grant him the 
land as a haven for debtors and the like. The King was 
persuaded not only on humanitarian grounds. To have 
the British settle and develop the Georgia area had 
another concrete appeal to him. The Spanish in Florida 
had, since the turn of the century, begun to be some- 
thing of a thorn in England's side. Occasional naval forays 
had been made interfering with British shipping, partic- 
ularly with the slave trade; besides, it was believed that 
the pirates who infested the Carolina waters were aided 
and abetted by the Spaniards. 

To have a British outpost as far south as Georgia, in a 
position to defend any advances on the other colonies, 
was to the King's advantage. Therefore he made a bar- 
gain with Oglethorpe. He could have the land as a pro- 
prietor and settle it as he wished with a free hand, pro- 
vided he would guarantee to act if necessary as a police 
force against the Spanish. Oglethorpe eagerly agreed to 
these terms and immediately set about arranging for the 
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colonization of Georgia, named in honor of his bene- 
factor, King George* A corporation was set up which 
financed the original expedition, and in 1733 Oglethorpe's 
dream materialized with the founding of Savannah. 

In his role as proprietor and principle owner of the 
colony, Oglethorpe drew up a plan for the government 
and organization of Georgia. The colony was to be 
governed by a council of twenty-one trustees, himself 
and twenty other members of the corporation. Ogle- 
thorpe's original idea had been to found a haven in which 
all had an equal chance and in which no man could be- 
come richer at the expense of his neighbor. To insure 
this the land was divided into lots of 500 acres apiece, 
each immigrant receiving one and no more. Believing 
also that happiness and prosperity lay in the tilling of the 
soil by hand, he provided in his plan that the settlers 
should grow wine and silk with no labor other than their 
own. Slavery was specifically outlawed. Peace and har- 
mony were further guaranteed by the fact that no rum 
whatsoever was allowed in the colony. Those who came 
were to begin a new life based almost on a Biblical con- 
cept. Men of all faiths, save the Catholics, were warmly 
urged to come and live in this paradise. 

Catholics were denied admission as a concession to 
the Hanoverian kings of England, the German Georges, 
Their rights to the British throne were being at this time 
challenged by the last of the Catholic Stuart line, Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, and plots abounded. Oglethorpe was 
forced to recognize this situation by this one intolerant 
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law, but he was willing to accept this one restriction in 
view of the other advantages he received for his settlers. 

In the next twenty years the population of Georgia in- 
creased rapidly, and men of varied backgrounds came, 
attracted by the opportunities there. The freedom from 
religious restriction brought many different groups. The 
Methodists, a new offshoot of the Protestant church 
which was being persecuted in England, came in large 
numbers. Even the founders of the sect, John and Charles 
Wesley, lived and preached for a time in the colony. 
Jews, also the victims of large-scale persecution in Eu- 
rope, came and founded one of the first Jewish communi- 
ties in the New World. 

The discovery of fertile soil brought settlers from all 
lands, and before long the little colony had spread far 
inland and beyond the control of one man. The original 
laws were no longer enforceable. Sizable farms had devel- 
oped, and it was impossible for slavery to be excluded. 
Rum found its way into the colony, and by 1752 Ogle- 
thorpe's Utopia had lost its idyllic nature and had yielded 
to human pressures and greed. Disillusioned, Oglethorpe 
sold his interest to the King, and Georgia was included 
under the royal standard. Though his dream had not 
materialized exactly as he had imagined it, Oglethorpe 
had successfully created a refuge for the unwanted. 

He had also successfully fulfilled his bargain with the 
King to defend the colony. Shortly after the founding of 
the colony, trouble did arise with the Spanish both be- 
cause of local friction and the wars abroad among Eng- 
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land, France, and Spain. The law prohibiting slavery 
caused many in bondage to escape to the safe confines 
of Georgia. This fact plus a natural alarm at the increased 
British power on their border, and the outbreak in 1739 
of a European war, caused the Spanish to take measures 
against the English. A fleet of Spanish men of war at- 
tacked the colony, and Oglethorpe, true to his promise, 
organized a counterattack. A bloody battle took place on 
St. Simon's Island near the Florida boundary, in which 
the Spaniards were defeated. The British were no longer 
troubled from that quarter. 

With the addition of Georgia, a distinctive pattern of 
life was set which was to be of tremendous importance 
in later American history. The well-watered and fertile 
coastal plain of the South led to the development of large- 
scale farming. The introduction of slavery so many years 
before in Virginia was to influence everything in the 
region. The availability of free labor resulted in the rapid 
expansion of the plantation system throughout the en- 
tire South. Whereas tobacco was the staple crop of Vir- 
ginia, indigo (a valuable blue dye) and rice were the 
bases of the Carolina agricultural economy. In Georgia 
in the eighteenth century cotton was found to grow ex- 
ceedingly well, and soon large plantations replaced the 
small five-hundred-acre farms of Oglethorpe's dream. 
The smaller and less wealthy farmer, both in the Caro- 
linas and in Georgia, unable to compete with the planta- 
tion owner, left the coast and migrated inland to the hills 
of the Blue Ridge. There they continued the tradition 
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of the free and independent farms without slave labor. 
The great pine forests of the South also became the source 
of wealth. Tar, pitch, and turpentine (or naval stores, as 
they were called) were necessary products to the ship- 
building industry of the North. 

In a short space of time the land of the South became 
one of the most valuable areas in North America, her 
trade with the northern colonies and England bringing 
great wealth to her citizens. Savannah and Charleston 
were busy seaports and centers of the cultural activities 
of the South. Their pattern, however, was modeled on 
that of Virginia which, as the first and greatest southern 
colony, remained the focal point of the South. 

By the end of the colonial era Virginia could not be 
recognized as the same struggling colony on the banks 
of the James River which it had been in 1609. It had 
grown and developed enormously. Before the late seven- 
teenth century her economy was sound, and many thou- 
sands of acres were under cultivation. But these years, 
so long after the founding, were not without their share 
of turmoil, turmoil without which the full flowering of 
colonial Virginia in the eighteenth century would have 
been impossible. One of the most significant episodes in 
the history of seventeenth-century Virginia was Bacon's 
Rebellion. 

This 1676 rebellion, which was essentially one against 
arbitrary rule, had its roots in the social and political 
developments which had taken place in the colony since 
its beginning early in the century. The Church of Eng- 
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land had been firmly established, and the Puritans who 
had emigrated during the troubled years before the civil 
war in England found more welcome in Maryland and 
North Carolina than in Anglican Virginia. During the 
war years and later during the Commonwealth, many 
Cavaliers (upper-class Englishmen loyal to the Stuarts), 
attracted by the Anglican community in the New World, 
had come to swell the number of the rich and educated. 
To this segment of the population political authority 
seemed their prerogative and not one to be shared with 
men of lower rank. 

Governor William Berkeley was the greatest exponent 
of this belief and, to insure that the situation he preferred 
would continue, he succeeded in filling the House of 
Burgesses with his upper-class friends and then refused 
to call another election. Those of the lower classes who 
were excluded from the House of Burgesses could do 
nothing, as it was the governor's right to dissolve the 
Assembly and to call a new election. For fourteen years 
this undemocratic and unrepresentative group ran Vir- 
ginia's affairs. 

Until this control of the government could be ended 
and all eligible citizens could have a voice in their Assem- 
bly, the full development of the colony could not take 
place. How long this control might have continued no 
one knows, but due to a remote series of events it ended 
when the hold of Berkeley and his friends was suddenly 
loosened. Then the right to be represented in the House 
of Burgesses was restored to all who could vote. 
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These events began far to the west of Jamestown. 
While the colony had been expanding many hardy 
planters had gone west and had brought down the for- 
ests, replacing them with cultivated fields and home- 
steads. The Indian menace was serious, and time and 
time again these settlers had appealed to their governor 
for protection against the Indian raids. In 1676 things 
came to a head when many whites were killed during a 
particularly severe Indian uprising. 

Nathaniel Bacon, a young planter in this western part 
of the colony, asked Governor Berkeley for permission 
to form an army of frontiersmen to put down the Indians. 
Permission was refused, because Berkeley and the other 
Cavaliers were engaged in a remunerative fur trade with 
the Indians and did not want to antagonize them. Bacon, 
despite the governor's refusal, raised a small force and 
succeeded in putting down the Indians. 

Berkeley was furious. He set out from Jamestown to 
arrest Bacon, for he considered his actions mutinous and 
he feared the overthrow of the lawful government. The 
majority of Virginians, hoping for an opportunity to 
end Berkeley's virtual dictatorship, sided with Bacon, and 
feeling ran high. Aware of the people's mood, the gover- 
nor returned to Jamestown and, to appease the aroused 
citizens, dissolved the fourteen-year-old session of the 
House of Burgesses and called for a new election. 

Bacon was immediately elected to this new session, and 
he proceeded to help frame laws restoring the citizens' 
rights. At the same time he once again requested a com- 
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mission to keep peace in the west. The governor first 
promised it but then failed to keep his promise. 

The impetuous Bacon left Jamestown, gathered a force 
of several hundred men, and marched on the capital to 
force the governor to comply. This stubborn man re- 
fused to be intimidated. He was saved from a volley of 
Bacon's muskets only by the intercession of the Burgesses, 
who persuaded the governor to grant the commission. 
Bacon was jubilant at his victory. He left the capital to 
subdue the still-warring Indians. No sooner had he left 
than the governor declared that Bacon had illegally ob- 
tained the commission and branded him a rebel He raised 
an army to overtake and arrest him. 

Upon hearing about this, Bacon returned to James- 
town, determined this time to get his rights by using 
force if he had to. His men set fire to Jamestown, and 
the governor fled. The brave and fiery Bacon started to 
pursue, but the rebellion suddenly came to an end with 
his unexpected death. Whether his death came from 
natural causes or from poison has never been determined, 
but with his death the rebels disbanded, and the uprising 
was over. 

No great progress might have come of it had Berkeley 
not chosen to reestablish his power by seeking revenge 
against all those who had participated. Each man was 
proclaimed an outlaw and was hanged. The Burgesses 
pleaded with the governor to end this bloody policy, but 
Berkeley would not heed them. When news of all this 
reached the ears of Charles II, he recalled Berkeley to 
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England. Berkeley's successor, profiting from Berkeley's 
experience, governed with more wisdom, letting the 
citizens hold elections with greater regularity so as to be 
represented in the House of Burgesses as was their right. 

Although Bacon had acted impetuously and had been 
at fault in resorting to arms against the governor, his 
rebellion had accomplished a great deal in ending the 
arbitrary rule of one man and of one class. It had suc- 
ceeded in restoring the government to those to whom it 
rightfully belonged. Thus Bacon's Rebellion opened the 
way for the great eighteenth-century growth of Virginia 
which made her the leading colony, politically, economi- 
cally, and culturally, of the southern region. 

In the heyday of colonial Virginia, Williamsburg was 
the new capital, built after the burning of Jamestown. 
Culturally it was the equal of many older European 
towns. It was the center of the political life of the colony 
and of the social life of the South. There the royal gover- 
nor lived in splendor, but near his palace stood the House 
of Burgesses, a monument to the first settlers' faith in 
representative government and to the object lesson of 
Berkeley. In Williamsburg also the first great southern 
university had been founded, William and Mary. To 
this town came the wealthy plantation owners for the 
theater, for the shops, and for the social season when the 
House of Burgesses was in session. 

This was the finest expression of life in the southern 
colonies. Agriculture was the base of all wealth, and 
slavery was the foundation upon which the plantation 
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system rested. In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
the South had indeed changed from its earliest days. In 
the original founding many hopes and dreams had been 
embodied. Some, such as the belief in representative 
government, had survived and were to be the foundation 
stones of the United States Constitution, Others had 
fallen by the wayside, lost in the scramble to gain wealth 
out of the plantation system. But out of the hopes of the 
citizens, rich or poor, had grown the South, a large and 
powerful part of America, whose characteristics were 
to mean much to the history of the nation yet to come. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY witnessed the most remark- 
able transformation of the New World. In 1600 a vast 
country lay unknown and undeveloped. By 1700 a mi- 
gration of peoples in unprecedented numbers had moved 
across the Atlantic Ocean and transplanted English civi- 
lization and culture upon the hitherto uninhabited shores 
of the eastern coast of what is now the United States. 
To the north and to the south of this part of America, 
others had also established claims, but it was the English 
who had achieved the greatest colonial development. 
From the Carolinas to Maine, forests had been cleared, 
and early in the eighteenth century the boundaries were 
to be enlarged by the addition of Georgia. Where one 
hundred years earlier only wilderness had been found, 
by the early 17008 thirteen individual colonies had 
grown, each with an advanced political organization, 
each with trade, commerce, and culture based on the 
English pattern, but already showing strikingly inde- 
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pendent characteristics developed by the necessities of 
the New World. 

The traveler direct from England found a well-popu- 
lated, highly civilized world. The day had passed when 
small bands of devout Christians, eager businessmen or 
courageous adventurers fought to survive on wild and 
unfriendly shores. Gone also were the times when these 
small groups existed independently of each other, alone 
and separated by great distances. The thirteen colonies 
were now next-door neighbors, and the early commu- 
nities had so enlarged that their individual aif airs had to be 
determined by association with each other. They had 
passed the stage of completely independent develop- 
ment and found themselves a part of a whole, instead of 
each a whole in itself. 

Not only were the original English settlements forced 
by increased population to come into contact with each 
other, but they also found by the late seventeenth cen- 
tury and in the eighteenth century that they were part 
of a larger pattern, that of the affairs of England, their 
mother country. The first instance was the involvement 
of the colonies in the Anglo-Dutch wars, which resulted 
in the absorption of New Netherlands by the English 
New World. As time wore on, the descendants of the 
first settlers who had crossed the ocean to escape the 
turbulent life of England found their lives and futures 
inextricably bound up with the country to whom they 
still owed allegiance. As the ocean ceased to be an almost 
unconquerable foe and became a well-traveled path be- 
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tween the Old and the New Worlds, so did the affairs of 
the New become a part of those of the Old. Complete 
independence gave way to interdependence. The long 
arm of the English government now reached out to in- 
clude the affairs of her colonies, and the relations of 
England with her European neighbors were to deter- 
mine the relations of the American colonies to their 
foreign neighbors. 

As the boundaries of the English colonies in America 
expanded, the English colonists came into more intimate 
contact with the colonists of nations on the European 
continent, and for the first time the affairs of all the 
colonies broadened to include relations with other 
nations. The effect of this new situation was to be of 
profound influence on the future of the colonies in two 
ways. It was to determine the ownership of the greater 
part of North America, to lead to the defeat of the 
French in the New World and the victory of the Eng- 
lish. It was also to result in an examination of the rela- 
tionship between the colonies and their mother country, 
which ended in the independence of the American posses- 
sions. Whereas the seventeenth century marked the be- 
ginning of a new land, the eighteenth century pointed 
the way to the modern world and witnessed the creation 
of a new nation. Much of the future was to be molded 
by the relations of England and France to a large extent 
and, to a lesser extent, those of England and Spain, and by 
the effect of those relationships on the British colonies in 
North America. 
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While the English colonies were being founded on the 
eastern shores of the present United States, the French 
in Canada had also been adding to their claims and settle- 
ments. French Jesuit missions and fur traders were mov- 
ing throughout the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
regions and into what is now the midwestern United 
States. From the earliest settlement, however, the direc- 
tion and purpose of the French colonists differed from 
that of the English. Whereas the majority of the English 
colonies were founded by men and women who chose to 
leave the Old World to make a permanent life in the New 
apart from the English government, the French settlers 
were sent and subsidized by the French government in 
Paris. Richelieu, the great Minister of Louis XIII, realized 
the immense value of overseas possessions and the wealth 
to be derived from the fur trade, so he devoted time and 
money to developing the French claims. 

From the start the purpose of the French colonial ef- 
fort was to enrich France, and their colonies were 
ruled and guided directly from Paris. Never was there a 
question of development by individuals seeking inde- 
pendence and a way of life apart from that of France. 
The small population, made up mostly of missionaries, 
fur traders, fisherman, and soldiers sent to protect the 
others, was ruled by a royal governor appointed by the 
King and directly responsible to him. All the French 
claims were organized in one province, and no represen- 
tative or local government existed. 

Had the French lived forever apart from the English in 
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the South, the two nations might have existed side by 
side in peace. But that was not to be the case for two 
reasons: in the world beyond America the two nations, 
France and England, were bitter rivals, and in the North 
American continent they could not remain apart, From 
the earliest days colonists of the two countries fought 
over fishing grounds, and before long the expansion of 
both groups led to conflict over land claims The very 
nature of the two systems of colonizing led to a clash. 

As the eastern coast of America grew more settled and 
populated, more and more English colonists moved west 
to search for new and fertile farm land. The fur trade 
led to the expansion of French Canada. As the coast be- 
came civilized, the wild, fur-bearing animals had to be 
trapped further and further to the west. In search of 
this important source of wealth, more and more French- 
men moved across the land and into the Ohio region, 
which was claimed by the English. Earlier French ex- 
plorers had claimed the whole of the Mississippi Valley 
as far as the Gulf of Mexico. This conflict of claims was 
naturally to be a major cause for dispute. 

Outside of North America the two nations clashed 
both in the Far East and at home in Europe. In India 
both countries sought sole trading rights, and their 
rivalry became intense to the point of war. In Europe as 
the Reformation spread, France became the champion 
and defender of the Catholic Church, devoted to the task 
of repressing the Protestant converts. As England be- 
came the strongest champion of the Protestant cause, 
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peace between England and France became impossible. 
After the expulsion of James II and the final avowal of 
the English people for Protestantism by making it a law 
that their monarch must be Anglican, Louis XIV, the 
"sun" king of France, took up the sword on behalf of the 
exiled Catholic king, James, Apart from this, his own 
ambition to dominate Europe and enlarge his kingdom, 
at the expense of the Protestant Germans and Dutch, led 
to the outbreak of war. 

This was the first of many wars to begin in Europe 
between these two antagonists and to involve the four 
corners of the earth, including North America. Their 
rivalry also led to the inclusion of Spain, another Catho- 
lic country, on the side of France, and this was to bring 
the American colonies in the South into conflict with the 
Spanish in Florida. 

It was through these wars that the thirteen English 
colonies were to reach another stage in their develop- 
ment, a stage of realization that their interests were basi- 
cally different from those of their mother country. This 
led eventually to the necessity of being independent. It 
was due to these wars that the colonists were first made 
aware of the possibilities of unity. Until this period, and 
indeed through it, the idea of a unified colonial system in 
America was neither popular nor desired by the colo- 
nists. The very founding of the thirteen colonies was 
based on separation and independence, and only through 
long and bitter fighting was unity in the end achieved. 
Throughout colonial history attempts to unify any of the 
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colonies had been met with resistance and disapproval. 
Only in cases of danger from the outside had the colonies 
been willing to sacrifice a part of their independence to 
work together in a comon cause. 

The first occasion for any attempted unity on the part 
of the colonists was in New England in 1636 to get re- 
venge against the Pequot Indians. Following the death of 
four Englishmen in Connecticut, Governor Endicott of 
Massachusetts was asked to send help to demand satis- 
faction from the Indians. After some bickering Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth consented to aid Connecticut, but 
as soon as the Indians had been defeated, the loose organi- 
zation set up to accomplish this was speedily dissolved. 

Several years later, again danger from the outside 
threatened New England, and another attempt to organ- 
ize resistance was made. At this time the security of the 
English was endangered not only by the Indians but also 
by the Dutch in the New York region and the occasional 
French fur-raiding parties from Canada, The Connecti- 
cut settlers suffered the most, for their attempts to ex- 
pand along the southern shores of Connecticut and in the 
Connecticut River area were met with strong opposition 
from the Dutch who had already settled there. Massa- 
chusetts remained quite indifferent to the problems of 
her neighbor, and it was some time before the settlers 
there consented to help. 

Finally the obvious weaknesses of disunity in the face 
of dangers from both the Dutch and the Indians to the 
small and struggling communities were recognized, and 
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in 1642 a meeting was held with the intent of forming a 
Confederation of New England for the protection of the 
colonies. The Confederation was the first instance of a 
written agreement between several of the colonies. The 
disunity of the colonies was emphasized, however, by the 
fact that Rhode Island was not invited to join. Her in- 
terests were deemed to be apart from those of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire; and they did 
not wish to have anything to do with her. 

In the agreement the independence of each of the 
joining colonies was stressed, and it was specifically 
stated that the Confederation existed only for the pur- 
pose of defense. To insure an army, taxes were to be 
collected to pay men to fight, and a provision was made 
for the spoils of war to be evenly divided. Beyond that 
the political independence of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire was guaranteed. The Con- 
federation was short-lived, for the dangers from without 
abated, and the interests of the group beyond that of de- 
fense were best served by total independence of each 
other. 

Later in the seventeenth century the attempts by the 
Crown to unify some of the colonies and to administer 
them as a block were met with outright refusal. In the 
case of New York and New Jersey, as well as in the case 
of the Dominion of New England, Edmund Andros, 
the King's appointed governor, was bitterly opposed. In 
fact, the Dominion of New England was immediately 
dissolved the moment news from abroad was received 
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of the expulsion of James II. In the south, as well as the 
north, disunion was favored over larger groupings. The 
original colony of Carolina was divided into two sepa- 
rately administered colonies by the wishes of the citizens, 
whose differences of background and economic interests 
made separation serve their wants better than union. 

The desire to be independent and to retain individual- 
ity was a dictating force, stemming mainly from the ideas 
behind the settlements. Each had been founded in pro- 
test against the absolute rule of an over-all government 
and in order to create a community entirely in conform- 
ity with the wishes of the individual founding group. 
Local government and a say in his aff airs was the desire 
of every colonist. To join in confederations or any form 
of greater political entity meant the loss of the very in- 
dependence the colonists had originally sought, and the 
desire to remain politically separate was paramount. Only 
for the purpose of common defense or to serve common 
ambitions could the colonies join. When the time came 
that their affairs were drawn into the wider pattern of 
European conflicts and rivalries, that is precisely what 
happened. 

Between 1689 and 1763 France and England remained 
almost constantly at war. In the New World the northern 
and middle colonies were particularly affected by this 
conflict, and the southern by the offshoot of it involving 
the Spanish. The French and English struggle, though, 
was of greater importance, and its results more vital to 
the ensuing history of the New World. The fishing in- 
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terests of the New Englanders were in direct conflict 
with the French in the rich fishing grounds off the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. To the west pioneer- 
ing Virginians, New Yorkers, and Pennsylvanians were 
running into bands of French fur traders from Canada, 
and land claim disputes were frequent. As England and 
France fought war after war abroad, the French and 
English settlers in North America engaged in equally 
bitter disputes. 

The aim of the English colonists was essentially to 
control the St. Lawrence waterway and the land of the 
Ohio region. In the first three wars, King William's, 
Queen Anne's, and King George's, 1689-1748, land 
fighting had taken place mainly in northern New England 
and New York. Naval forces had taken Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton Island, important as a gateway to the St. 
Lawrence River with its fortress of Louisbourg. 

In each of these conflicts the colonists themselves 
fought, and their money paid part of the expense, but at 
the end of each war peace had been made in Europe. The 
terms had been dictated by the domestic considerations 
of England without any consideration for the interests 
of the English colonists. By 1748 the English in America 
had three times seen hard-won victories in the New 
World lost at the peace table. Only Nova Scotia in 1748 
remained English. The rest of the conquered territory 
was restored to the hated French by the London peace- 
makers, who saw more benefit to England in lands won 
elsewhere. 
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It was not surprising that some of the colonists were 
beginning to wonder if the interests of Britain were theirs 
also* But still the idea of union and its advantages to all 
the colonies was rejected, and for all the annoyance of 
losing gains in Canada at the peace settlements, the 
majority of the colonists still preferred independence 
of each other. 

The final attempt at colonial unity before the Revolu- 
tion was rejected as late as 1755. War was again im- 
minent in Europe between the two foremost antagonists, 
and in North America relations between the English 
and French colonists were already at the breaking point. 
Both sides had Indian allies, the Iroquois with the English 
and the Algonquins with the French. These warlike 
tribes were uninterested in peace treaties made abroad, 
and they fought when it seemed advantageous to do so. 
Wherever they saw an opportunity of making war they 
did so. This attitude did not help maintain the uneasy 
peace between the two unfriendly white groups. Be- 
sides the Indian problem in the years between 1748- 
1754, both the English and the French had moved with 
greater speed and numbers into the Ohio region, French 
forts had been constructed to prevent the incursion of 
English settlers, mostly farmers. That farming was ruin- 
ous to the fur trade is obvious, and the French were 
determined to keep the English from entering their 
claims. 

As news of the building of the French forts reached 
the English, Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, whose 
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Interest In the Ohio was vital since it was considered a 
part of the Virginia grant, sent Colonel George Wash- 
ington to protest to the French. Antagonism mounted 
with Washington's reports that the French intended to 
occupy the entire Ohio region and that only force could 
dislodge them. DInwiddie then ordered the construction 
of Fort Necessity in an effort to protect his colonists 
and also to show resistance to the French. The building 
of this fort was the occasion of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties and, though fighting valiantly, Washington was 
forced to retreat and abandon the fort. 

With war openly being fought in the New World and 
France and Britain on the verge of another large-scale 
conflict abroad, Benjamin Franklin, Pennsylvania's most 
honored citizen, proposed a plan of union to a congress 
of colonials meeting in Albany. The purpose of the 
gathering was to try to persuade the Iroquois to remain 
loyal to the English, but Franklin hoped to have his plan 
accepted at the same time. His thought was that only 
through unity could the American colonies succeed in 
their fight to control the destinies of North America 
against the French. To his brilliant mind it seemed ob- 
vious that until the colonies could speak as one their 
chances of keeping their war gains from the French 
were poor. If they could speak as a united body, the 
English at the peace tables in Europe might be forced 
to listen and heed the wishes of the English in the New 
World. 

His plan called for a union of all the colonies with the 
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exception of Georgia, with one governor appointed by 
the King and a congress of forty-eight representatives 
chosen by the colonial legislatures. This Grand Council, 
meeting annually, would control Indian affairs, main- 
tain a colonial army, control public lands, pass laws for 
the good of the colonies, and levy taxes to cover the ex- 
penses of colonial defense. 

Even at this late date his plan was rejected absolutely, 
not only by England but by the colonists as well Not 
even after the loss of the territory won in French Canada, 
paid for by colonial lives and money, were the colonists 
interested in sacrificing some local independence for a 
more powerful union. Thus the thirteen colonies entered 
the Seven Years' War as disunited and as unalterably 
opposed to unity as at any time previously. 

This conflict in North America was destined to be the 
final one and was to end with the total defeat of France 
and the end of her American empire. It was bitterly 
fought, and the part played by the English colonials 
was the greatest of all in the intercolonial wars. By 1756, 
when England and France resumed their European battle, 
the war had already been going on for two years in 
North America, and the colonists had sustained heavy 
losses. General Braddock, the Commander in Chief of the 
English forces in North America, had been killed in a de- 
feat by the French brought about in part by his refusal 
to listen to Washington. Washington, a good and ex- 
perienced soldier, well-versed in the methods of fight- 
ing in the wilderness, had urged Braddock to fight 
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"Indian" style rather than in the accepted European way. 
Refusing to listen to a subordinate and a colonial, Brad- 
dock marched his Redcoats through the forest, an open 
target for the wily French and Indians. 

Though several small victories were made by the colo- 
nists in the New York area, by 1758 the French under 
General Montcalm continued to defeat the English from 
Louisbourg to the Great Lakes. Poor generals, weak sup- 
port from England, and lack of money resulted in a des- 
perate position for the English forces in North America. 
Fortunately, the situation was saved by the policies of 
William Pitt, the remarkably able and wise man who 
became the war Prime Minister of England. 

Pitt committed his government to an all-out war ef- 
fort, and he realized especially the importance of the war 
in the colonies. Should France be defeated conclusively 
overseas, her position in Europe would be rendered 
weaker and England's stronger. To achieve this aim, he 
poured money into the colonial wars and sent out ex- 
cellent generals to supplant the second-rate officers 
there. With new vigor and abundant material, and with 
men and money in better supply, a concerted attack was 
made on the French strongholds. 

A victorious end came in 1760 with the defeat of 
Montcalm by General Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham, 
outside the citadel of Quebec. All of Canada then surren- 
dered, and the British flag flew from Georgia to the 
northernmost regions of Canada and west as far as the 
Mississippi River. At the treaty of Paris in 1763, this 
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victory was formally recognized, and so ended New 
France in America. 

The end of the intercolonial wars was to change the 
history of the English colonies in America. Fifty-some 
years of war had had their effect on them. In a sense 
their participation and the sacrifices made to achieve 
victory had resulted in their coming of age. The begin- 
ning of this period had seen them S widely disorganized 
communities bent on pursuing their separate ends, un- 
aware of themselves as a group. By 1763, largely through 
their own efforts and their contributions of men and 
money over a period of years, the colonies had succeeded 
in defeating their greatest and bitterest rival, France. 
Before them lay endlessly increased opportunities for 
development and greater wealth through the newly 
acquired lands. 

The necessities and rigors of war had proven to the 
colonists that they could play an important part in the 
mother country's affairs. Because of their sacrifices and 
the fact that much of the war had been fought on their 
own soil, they tended to overlook the fact that it had 
been largely through Pitt and his policy of helping them 
that they had defeated the French. The colonies, how- 
ever, emerged from this period of the intercolonial wars, 
though still without any desire for political unity, at 
least with a sense of their own merit and a feeling of 
self-respect which were important in molding the events 
which were to result in the American Revolution. 
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WITH THE signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1763 Eng- 
land ended seventy-five years of war and emerged vic- 
torious, the most powerful nation in Europe. Her over- 
seas empire had been greatly enlarged by her victories 
over the French both in India and in North America. At 
no time had her prestige been so great, and on the surface 
it appeared that nothing could endanger that prestige, her 
wealth, or her security. Far into the future peace seemed 
virtually assured. Her worst and hereditary enemy, 
France, had been crushed, and the business at hand 
seemed only to consolidate her gains and reap the bene- 
fits from her rich empire. Had someone suggested that 
within twenty years she would be humiliated, her pres- 
tige dashed, and her greatest and richest colonies lost to 
her forever, the idea would have seemed preposterous. 
But that is exactly what happened, and beneath the sur- 
face calm of 1763 forces were at work which were to 
lead to the revolt of the American colonies and the es- 
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tablishment of a great new nation. 

One of the most fundamental causes of the revolt of 
the American colonies lay in the history of England her- 
self. The propelling force of centuries of English history 
had been to restrict the power of the few and to open 
the way for the freedom of the individual. In many fields 
of human endeavor the battle had always been for in- 
creasing the rights of the individual, to allow the many 
to determine their fates and opinions for themselves 
rather than take dictation from the few. The rise of the 
middle class resulted in splitting asunder the narrow and 
encompassing strictures of feudal bonds. The Magna 
Carta was the first step toward restricting the political 
power of one to rule the many. The Reformation ad- 
mitted the right of man to worship as his own conscience 
dictated and broke the chains of the medieval Christian 
world. 

These were the fundamental traditions brought to the 
New World by the English settlers. The settlement of 
the American colonies was only another step toward 
the ultimate freeing of man from the bonds of the past. 
The many who chose to leave England in the seventeenth 
century were doing so not to reject their native land 
but to create a new and better piece of England abroad, 
unfettered by the remnants of the medieval past. In this 
new land more adventurous Englishmen sought to 
realize the English desire for freedom within the tradi- 
tional framework of the English law and the English way. 

The English who chose to break away and forge new 
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lives in the wilderness were no braver, however, than 
those who stayed in England. Their refusal to accept 
limitations on their freedom is reflected in the history of 
England herself in this century. Contrary to their basic 
antipathy to violence, those who remained at home had 
to defeat and execute one monarch and later to expel 
another in order to preserve and guarantee their basic 
rights and liberties. The struggle between the Stuarts 
and Parliament in the seventeenth century was essentially 
a struggle to end arbitrary rule. The rights to worship 
freely and to have a greater control over the levying of 
taxes were involved in this fight. 

The death of Charles I in 1649 should have resulted in 
the achieving of both objectives, but the Commonwealth 
under Cromwell which followed failed to realize either. 
The arbitrary rule of a common man and the Puritans 
was substituted for that of a royal ruler and the Angli- 
cans. The restoration of the Stuarts in 1660 marked a 
hope on the part of the English that the lesson had been 
learned and that peace both in religion and government 
would follow. 

By 1688 it became apparent to Parliament that neither 
was true. James II ruled as arbitrarily and as much 
against the desires of the majority of the Protestant 
citizens as any monarch in the past. It became a necessity 
this time not only to rid the country of the King but to 
reaffirm and guarantee fundamental English rights by 
law. The expulsion of James II and the passing of the 
great Bill of Rights in 1689 marked the triumph of the 
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English belief in government by the people and for the 
people. These laws enacted by Parliament permanently 
limited the power of the monarch and gave to Parliament 
the power to govern the land. The Reformation was at 
the same time reaffirmed, since from 1689 on the mon- 
arch of England was compelled by law to be a member 
of the Church of England. 

To Englishmen abroad the Glorious Revolution meant 
the beginning of a new era in which the rights of the 
many were guaranteed forever against the absolute 
power of the King. The attempt to stretch arbitrary rule 
across the sea had been foiled, and to Englishmen in 
America the Bill of Rights reaffirmed their basic liberties 
as well as though they had been living in England. The 
fact that the colonists considered themselves English is 
of paramount importance. They had sought merely free- 
dom in another direction and sooner than their com- 
patriots at home. By 1689 it appeared that on both sides 
of the ocean the English had achieved their goal. In this 
attitude lies part of the reason for the enthusiasm and 
efforts of the colonies to support England in her wars 
against France. It was not all due to selfish interests. 
Therefore it could only be when the English at home 
failed to treat their cousins abroad as Englishmen and 
failed to respect their rights as Englishmen that the colo- 
nists, to preserve these cherished rights, brought them- 
selves to guarantee their freedoms through independence. 

This was one of the fundamental causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, but the reasons why it occurred when it 
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did lie in the events and problems arising after the peace 
of 1763. 

The wars fought by England between 1689 and 1763 
had not been won without enormous cost. In 1763 the 
British Treasury was drained of almost every resource. 
Though the newly won gains across the world were to 
bring great wealth in the future, the immediate problem 
was to fill the Treasury and to repay the war debts. Be- 
sides this problem of indebtedness, which was to affect 
the colonies enormously, another domestic situation 
arose in England which also influenced the history of the 
English abroad. 

In 1760 George III became the King of England. His 
ambitions and personality were to play an important 
part in the causes of the Revolution. In 1 7 14 when Queen 
Anne died leaving no direct heir, the throne had passed 
to the Protestant Hanoverians, German cousins. George I 
and George II reigned from 1714 to 1760. Both were 
more German in their interests than English, and during 
their reigns the affairs of government were mainly 
directed by a Prime Minister and a Cabinet. In 1689 dta 
Bill of Rights so limited the power of the monarch and 
strengthened the powers of Parliament that the Cabinet 
system of necessity developed to replace the individual 
direction of the King. During the reigns of the first two 
Hanoverians, the office of the Prime Minister became 
firmly entrenched and took its place in English tradi- 
tion partly due to the foreign interests of the Georges. 

In 1760, however, when George III ascended the 
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throne, he was determined to regain for the Crown 
some of the powers which he considered had been 
usurped by the Prime Minister. For the first time in many 
years the English had in George III a king who wanted 
to be king and not just a figurehead. Among his efforts 
to gain control over English affairs was one directed 
toward restoring the American colonies to strict royal 
authority* In this attempt lay one of the reasons for 
bringing about the Revolution. His unwillingness to 
listen to foresighted statesmen around him led him to 
follow a strict policy toward the colonies reminiscent 
of the attitudes of the hated Stuarts in the late seventeenth 
century. He demanded taxes from them to pay England's 
debts. 

From the earliest founding, the colonies had legally 
belonged to the King of England. Local self-government 
had been granted due to the impossibility of ruling them 
directly from England. The distance was simply too 
great. On matters of importance to England, how- 
ever, such as foreign affairs or the regulation of trade, 
from the earliest times the kings and their governments 
in London had made decisions. In the mid-seventeenth 
century during the Anglo-Dutch wars, the English 
government in order to protect English shipping had 
passed the Navigation Acts. These laws, designed to pro- 
tect English trade, limited the carrying of all English 
cargo to English bottoms, thus helping the colonists in 
the New World as much as the merchants in England. 
The Dutch traders in New Netherlands were hurt, and 
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these acts helped to force the Dutch to accept English 
rule to preserve their business. The Navigation Acts, 
passed in the beginning as a means of ruining the Dutch, 
later became an established English policy against all 
competition on the seas. It made an English shipping 
monopoly of all English trade. In America, however, 
this policy, originally a help, by the eighteenth century 
became a hindrance. 

During the war years the English government had of 
necessity focused its attention primarily on the problem 
of defeating the French. Her ships were engaged either 
in actual naval combat against France or in the very im- 
portant eastern trade. The American colonies had been 
left pretty much to fend for themselves. The abundance 
of resources for the shipping industry and their proximity 
to the sea led the colonists quite naturally to build up 
their own mercantile navy. 

By 1763 Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, and Savannah were active and wealthy sea- 
ports, exporting and importing the goods necessary to 
their economy. The astute businessmen of New England 
had become rich in the West Indian trade, the sugar 
and molasses from those islands finding welcome markets 
in the colonies. To the south plantation owners had also 
realized great wealth through the exporting of cotton and 
tobacco and the importing of manufactured goods. The 
American mercantile navy was carrying the bulk of this 
valuable trade, and it was an integral part of the colonial 
economy. It did not occur to the colonists that their 
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ships were not considered English bottoms. 

It came as a surprise, then, in 1733 when laws restrict- 
ing their freedom of action were passed in London in an 
attempt to augment the Treasury as well as to hurt the 
French through the West Indian trade. The Molasses Act 
of 1733 reinforced the old Navigation Acts, again re- 
stricting to English ships all trade between the British 
West Indies and the colonies and forbidding any trade 
at all with the French West Indies. This act also added 
to the duties paid by the colonies on many imports 
necessary to their economy. Due to the wars, however, 
and the necessity of fighting them, the attention of the 
English was focused elsewhere, and the law was not 
strictly enforced. Colonial trade continued to all practi- 
cal purposes as before. 

Shortly after the accession of George III, the situation 
changed radically. With the Seven Years' War drawing 
to a close and England in desperate need of revenue, the 
colonies were free to operate as they pleased. The finan- 
cial crisis, combined with the ambitions of the King, led 
to the policy which ended in the Revolution. As early as 
1761 Parliament began passing the series of laws reflect- 
ing this change of policy. Some of these acts were de- 
signed to raise the much-needed revenue to pay the war 
debts, others to reaffirm the right of England to regulate 
her colonial commerce. 

Two separate problems were raised, both important to 
the reasons for the outbreak of the Revolution. The 
revenue acts raised the basic issue of taxation without 
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representation. The other laws, such as the Regulation 
of Trade Act and the Quartering Act revolved around 
the question of the extent of English control over the 
colonies. Were the colonies to be ruled by England or by 
their own colonial governments? These questions were 
in the end resolved only by war. 

In 1761 the first of many laws designed to tighten 
England's control of the colonies was enacted. Annoyed 
by the systematic breaking of the Molasses Act and the 
smuggling of rum and other goods into New England, 
Parliament passed the Writs of Assistance: general 
search warrants, enabling officers of the Crown to enter 
at will any home in search of smuggled items. Massachu- 
setts, the most affected of the colonies, immediately 
registered a protest to this denial of one of the basic 
rights guaranteed to Englishmen in the Bill of Rights. 
The protest went unheeded, however, and Parliament 
continued to carry out its new policy. 

In 1764, under Lord Grenville's ministry, the first 
of the revenue acts, the Sugar Act, was enacted. It in- 
creased the duty paid on imports into the colonies and 
expressly forbade the import of foreign rum. The latter 
was again an attempt to end the trade between the New 
England colonies and the French West Indies, and to re- 
strict the West Indian trade to the English-owned is- 
lands, which the Molasses Act had failed to do. The 
effects of this act were immediately felt by the New 
England merchants who were already suffering from a 
postwar economic slump, and it caused widespread re- 
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sentment against England. 

Following the passage of the Sugar Act, Grenville 
enacted another law which brought the plantation owners 
into sympathy with the New Englanders and which ap- 
peared to be a direct interference with colonial govern- 
ments. The Currency Act forbade the issuing of paper 
money in the colonies and seemed to deny the power of 
the assemblies to legislate on money matters, a privilege 
they considered to be theirs. Resistance to these laws was 
again immediate. Massachusetts organized a plan to re- 
sist the English by the nonimportation of goods from 
England and also set up a Committee of Correspondence 
whose aim was to get concerted action from all the 
colonies. The colonials were determined to protest the 
, Crown's policy, for it seemed to aim at ruining colonial 
trade and interfering with the administration of local 
matters* 

Still beset by financial problems and unaware of the 
deep resentment in America caused by this taxation im- 
posed without representation, Parliament continued 
passing laws affecting the colonies without their con- 
sent. In 1765 two laws were enacted whose effect was to 
heighten the mounting tension. The Quartering Act was 
at the request of General Gage, the commander of 
English troops in the colonies. First, to support the army 
and to save the English taxpayer's money, the English 
troops were to be quartered and supplied by the Ameri- 
can colonial authorities for the next two years. Secondly, 
to raise 60,000 much-needed pounds, Parliament enacted 
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the Stamp Act. This placed a tax upon newspapers, legal 
documents, and the like. Actually the money raised was 
to be applied to the cost of colonial defense, and this tax 
was one which the English paid for the same purpose at 
home, but the passage of this act caused violent opposi- 
tion. To the colonists it was a direct tax placed upon them 
by Parliament in which they had no voice and again a 
denial of rights basic to English tradition. For the first 
time the opposition was formally organized, and a Con- 
gress was called in New York to which most of the 
colonies sent representatives. A Declaration of Rights 
and Grievances was drawn up in which the colonists 
claimed the rights of English citizens and pointed out 
that, since they were unable to have a voice in Parlia- 
ment, taxes imposed by Parliament, the Stamp tax in 
particular, were illegal 

In England by this time feeling was running high 
against Grenville's ministry as the sanctions imposed by 
the colonists hurt the British merchants, and they de- 
manded his resignation. The fall of his ministry and the 
Declaration of Rights and Grievances caused the repeal 
of the hated Stamp Act. The rejoicing in the colonies 
and in England was great, and at this point there was no 
question of rebellion, simply an effort to protect the 
rights of Englishmen. In the general rejoicing, however, 
little notice was given to the passage of an act by Parlia- 
ment whose consequences were to be graver than those 
of the Stamp Act. 

In 1766 the Declaratory Act stated that Parliament had 
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complete authority over the American colonies to make 
laws "in all cases whatsoever." Any law, punitive, fiscal, 
or otherwise could be passed by the British Parliament 
to bind the colonies. This was a direct interference with 
the colonial administrations and an affirmation of the 
complete authority of the King and Parliament over the 
colonies. 

The passage of this act, coupled with further revenue 
bills, led to greater and more organized colonial resis- 
tance. The nonimportation sanctions were revived, and 
the colonists swore not to buy the taxed English imports. 
The Committees of Correspondence continued their 
work of informing the colonies of the actions of the 
English government and of the consequences inherent 
in those actions. By 1769 both Virginia and Maryland 
had framed resolutions reaffirming the sole right of the 
governor and the colonial assemblies to legislate taxes 
and condemning the actions of the King and Parliament 
in dealing with the colonies as they had done. As feeling 
mounted, the English government made attempts to les- 
sen the tax burden, and the Townshend Act, passed 
originally in 1767 adding duties to luxury items, was 
amended to apply to tea alone. At the same time, the un- 
popular Quartering Act was allowed to expire without 
being renewed. 

Though the English government, in recognition of 
the unpopularity of its actions, had lifted some of the 
more offensive laws, the presence of English troops in 
the colonies was the fuel which kept the conflagration 
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alive. Between 1770 and 1773 episodes of armed conflict 
between Redcoats and Colonials broke out in Massachu- 
setts, New York, and North Carolina, each adding to 
the tension between England and her colonies. The most 
serious and the bitterest of these outbreaks was the Boston 
Massacre in 1770. 

The governor of Massachusetts, nervous at the mount- 
ing tension in his colony, requested that the King send 
added armed might to Boston. A warship, the Romney, 
and two regiments of soldiers arrived in answer to this 
appeal. The sight of the warship in the harbor and the 
presence of the soldiers in the streets of Boston were con- 
stant irritants to the citizens who began to show their 
resentment more and more openly. Some went so far as 
to stone the soldiers, and it is not surprising that reprisal 
finally occurred. In March of 1770 a group of soldiers 
lost patience as a particularly rude and unruly crowd 
jeered, and they opened fire, killing several civilians. 
Nearby communities, as well as the city of Boston, re- 
acted violently to this "massacre," and only the removal 
of the hated troops prevented more serious riots and 
fighting. Despite this and other eruptions, however, 
thoughtful men continued their efforts to keep peace by 
legal means and to avoid open conflict. 

By 1773, new English financial problems unfortunately 
led to the passage of more acts destined to fan the flame 
of rebellion. To help save the almost bankrupt East India 
Company, Parliament passed a Tea Act allowing the 
company to sell its surplus tea to the American colonies. 
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This smacked of monopoly and undercut the local 
colonial tea merchants who were unable to meet the low 
price of the East India Company and stay in business. 
The Tea Act was not only met with bitter opposition, 
but in Boston the citizens, led by Samuel Adams, showed 
their opposition by the famous Tea Party. This outright 
act of rebellion enraged the English and caused a series 
of acts intended to discipline the port of Boston and the 
colony of Massachusetts. 

The acts passed throughout May and June of 1774 m 
retaliation for the Tea Party were intolerable to the 
colonies. The port of Boston was closed. The adminis- 
tration of justice in Massachusetts was transferred to the 
military. Any English officials who might have been sub- 
ject to colonial law for any offense were removed to 
England for trial, thus encouraging them to affront the 
colonists. The charter of Massachusetts was to all prac- 
tical purposes declared null and void by the ending of 
the election of the Governor's Council and by the re- 
placing of the governor himself with General Gage. 
Town meetings were forbidden without written con- 
sent from the General. 

Following closely on the passage of these "Intolerable 
Acts" came two others which affected all the colonies 
and bringing passions to a boil: the second Quartering 
Act and the Quebec Act. The former provided for the 
quartering of troops in all thirteen colonies, not only in 
public buildings but in private homes as well. To an 
Englishman the privacy of his home was a sacred right, 
one guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, and the Quartering 
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Act was considered a direct violation of it. The Quebec 
Act affected the formal organization of the newly won 
French lands. It provided for one central government, 
gave the Catholic Church a privileged position, and, 
lastly, (something which hurt the Americans most of all) 
defined Quebec's boundaries as to include the Ohio 
region. This last part of the act was in direct defiance of 
the rights of Virginia, New York, and Massachusetts, 
for these colonies had established claims in the area and 
their citizens had already moved into the region. Not only 
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were these three colonies directly affected, but so were 
the rest of the colonies in that it had been largely due to 
the colonial forces that the French had been defeated 
and that territory taken for the Crown. 

Feeling ran so high after news of these acts reached 
the colonies that concerted action was taken. The first 
Continental Congress was called in Philadelphia, all 
colonies but Georgia represented. This Congress drew 
up a protest to the King, declaring the Intolerable Acts 
and the Quebec Act to be unjust and cruel and criticiz- 
ing the revenue acts passed since 1763. To insure that 
the English would listen to the protest, the Congress 
then drew up a series of embargos and sanctions against 
the use of English goods. This all the colonies pledged 
to abide by if the laws were not repealed. In late 1774 
the Congress adjourned with the resolve to meet again 
in May of 1775, should the colonial demands not be met 
satisfactorily. 

The American plan was submitted to Parliament in 
January of 1775 and, though it had the support of 
William Pitt, then the Earl of Chatham, a man whose 
interest in the colonies had always been keen and who 
realized the seriousness of the situation, it was vetoed. 
Instead, a substitute plan of conciliation was submitted 
by Lord North, representing the King's wishes. Before 
this plan had a chance for colonial consideration, an act 
was passed forbidding first New England, then later 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, to trade with any nation whatsoever 
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other than England and the British West Indies. 

Massachusetts prepared for war, and in Virginia's 
House of Burgesses Patrick Henry's speech on "Liberty 
or Death" was received amid cheers. The English forces 
in Massachusetts were ordered to prepare for action and 
to suppress any uprising. To prevent the loss of the 
arsenal at Concord to the English soldiers, the Minute- 
men fired at the Redcoats on April 19, 1775, an d the 
Revolutionary War had begun. It was not to end until 
1781 with the surrender of the English forces under 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. With that victory began 
the history of a new nation. 

The American Revolution was the final scene in a 
play that had been enacted over a period of some hun- 
dreds of years. As the original founding of the New 
World had come out of the problems of the Old, so had 
the independence of the English colonies come from the 
failure on the part of the Old World to appreciate the 
destiny of the New. The system of representative 
government and the protection of the rights of the in- 
dividual, evolved in England over so many centuries of 
struggle, failed in the end to meet the challenge to ad- 
mit the same for Englishmen abroad. To deny an Eng- 
lishman his rights is to ask for trouble and, when Eng- 
land's government failed to consider the fundamental 
rights of her overseas citizens, as Englishmen they could 
not remain passive. 

And it was not only the English New World citizens 
who felt this deeply. Since the founding of the American 
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colonies, many others of different racial and national 
backgrounds had left the Old World in search of free- 
dom in the New. Germans, Moravians, Dutch, Scots, 
Irish, and Jews had found on the shores of America a 
refuge from the tyrannies of Europe. They had found 
a place in which each could forge a new life for himself, 
dependent only on his ability and unhampered by the 
prejudices and constrictions of a formed and inelastic 
society. To those of non-English blood this land meant 
a new chance, and they were as keen as their English 
neighbors to retain the freedom they had found at last. 
To exchange liberty for tyranny was impossible, and 
therefore to fight was a necessity. 

The eighteenth century itself played its role in the 
causes of the Revolution. This was a century in which 
political philosophy expressed the basic human rights of 
mankind, and the Americans took it upon themselves to 
put that philosophy into practice. What had been the 
use of the sacrifices and the achievements of the past and 
the creation of a land in which the liberty of the individ- 
ual was a prime factor, if all was to be lost in a regression 
to bondage? That the American Revolution was a neces- 
sity in the progress of human ideals is summed up by 
Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among Men, de- 
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riving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Gov- 
ernment, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 

In this statement Jefferson put a period to the history 
of the American colonies. Having taken the best from 
the Old World and having adapted it and added to it in 
the free air of the New, the Americans had come to the 
logical conclusion of their colonial life. They had to be 
independent of overseas domination in order to be able 
to achieve the greatest degree of freedom. It now re- 
mained for them to put their ideals and dreams into a 
practical mold and to justify their actions to the world. 
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